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Ir is a great idea—too large to be arrived at but 
by degrees—that the fleeces of sheep can clothe 
nations of mea. The fleece of a sheep, when 
pulled and spread out, Jooks much larger thar while 
covering the mutton; but still it is with a sort of 
despair that we think of the quantity required, and 
of the dressing aad preparation necessary, for 
clothing fifteen million ef men in one country, and 
double the number ia another, (to say nothing of 
the women,) and of the number of countries, each 
containing its millions, which are incessantly de- 
manding the fleeces of sheep to clothe their inhabit- 
ants. We remember tke hill-sides of our own 
mountainous districts; and the wide grassy plains 
of Saxeny ; and the boundless table lands of Thibet, 
and the valleys of Cashmere, all speckled over with 
flocks; we think of the Australian sheep-walks, 
where there are flocks of such unmanageable size, 
that the whole sheep is boiled down for tallow ; 
we think of Prince Esterhaty’s reply to the ques- 
tion of an English nobleman, when shown vast 
flocks, and asked how his sheep in Hungary would 
compare ia number with these—that his shepherds 
out-numbered the Englishman’s sheep ; we think of 
these things, and by degrees begin to understand 
how wool erough may be produced to furnish the 
broadcloths and flannels of the world. But the 
mest strong and agile imagination is confounded 
when the material of silk is considered in the same 
way. Compare a caterpillar with a sheep; com- 
pare the cocoon of a silkworm (the achievement of 
its life) with the anaual fleece of a sheep; and the 
supply of silk for the looms of Europe, Asia, and 
America, seems a mere miracle. The marvel is 
the greater, not the less, when one isin a silk- 
growing region attending to the facts and appear- 
ances, than when trying to conceive of them at 
home. In Lombardy, we travel, from day to day, 
during the whole month of May, between rows of 
mulberry trees, where the peasants are busy pro- 
viding food for the worms; a man in the tree 
Stripping off the leaves, and two women below with 
sacks, to carry home the foliage. We see what 
tons of leaves per mile must be thus gathered daily 
for weeks together ; we go into houses in every 
village to inspect the worms; we mount to the flat 
roofs of the dwellings, and find in each countless 
multitudes of the worms; we pass on, from country 
tv country, till we mount to the hamlets, perched 
on the rocky shelves of the Lebanon; and we find 
everywhere the insect secreting its gum, or spin- 
ning it forth as silk; we remember that the same 
se sa is going forward in the heart of our Indian 

eninsula, and throughout China; we look at the 
broad belt round the glube where the little worm is 
forming its cocoons; and still we find it impossible 
to imagine how enough silk is produced to supply 
the wants of the world, from the brocade of the 
Asiatic potentate to the wedding ribbon of the 
English dairy-maid. Nowhere is the speculation 
more difficult than in a dye-house at Coventry. 

Probably there was as much wonder excited by 
the same thought, when King Henry VIII. wore 
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the first pair of silk stockings brought to England 
from Spain; and when Francis I. looked after the 
mulberry trees in France, and fixed some silk 
weavers at Lyons; and when our Queen Mary 
passed a law forbidding servant-maids to wear 
ribbon on bonnets ; and when monarch after monarch 
passed acts to teach how silk should be boiled, and 
whence it should be brought, and who should and 
who should not wear it when wrought; but the 
perplexity and amazement of king, lords, and com- 
mons could hardly, at any time, have exceeded that 
of the humblest visitor of to-day in any dye-house at 
Coventry. We know something of the fact of this 
astonishment ; for we have been noting the wonders 
that are to be found on the premises of Messrs. 
Leavesley and Hands, at Coventry. 

On entering we see, ranged along the counters, 
half round the room, bundles of glossy silk, of the 
most brilliant colors. Blues, ‘rose-colors, greens, 
lilacs, make a rainbow of the place. It is only two 
days since this silk was brought in in a very dif- 
ferent condition. The throwster, (to throw, means 
to twist or twine,) after spinning the raw silk, im- 
ported from Italy, Turkey, Bengal, and China, 
into threads fit for the loom, sent it here in bundles, 
gummy, harsh, dingy; except, indeed, the Italian, 
which looks, till washed, like fragments of Jason’s 
fleece. If bundles, and regiments of bundles, like 
these, come into one dye-house every few days, to 
be prepated for the weaving of ribbons alone, and 
for the ribbon-weaving of a single town, it is 
overwhelming to think of the amount of production 
required for the broad silk-weaving of England, of 
Europe, of the world. Of the silk dyed at Coven- 
try, about eighty percent. is used for the ribbon- 
weaving of the city and neighborhood ; and the: 
quantity averages six tons and a half weekly. Of 
the remaining twenty per cent., half is used for the 
manufacture of fringes ; and the other half goes-to 
Macclesfield, Congleton, and Derby. 

The harsh, gummy silk that comes in from. the: 
throwing mills is boiled, wrung out, and boiled: 
again. If it wants bleaching, there is a sort of 
open oven of a house ; a vault in the yard, where it: 
is‘ sulphured.’’ ‘The heat, and the sensation in the 
throat, inform us in a moment where we have got 
to. When the hanks come forth from this: process, 
every thread is separated from its neighbor, and 
the whole bundle is soft, dry, and glossy. Then 
follows the dyeing. To make the silk receive the 
colors, itis dipped in a mordant, in some diluted: 
acid, or solution of metal, which enables the color 
to bite into the fibre. ‘To make pinks of all shades, 
the silk is dipped in diluted tartaric acid for the 
mordant, and then in a decoction of safflower for 
the hue. To make plum-color or puce, indigo is 
the dye, with a cochineal. To make black, 
nitrate of iron first ;. then a washing follows; and 
then a dipping in logwood dye, mixed with soap 
and water. For a white, pure enough for ribbons, 
the silk has to pass through the three primary 
colors, yellow, red, and blue. The dipping,. 
wringing, splashing, stirring, boiling, drying, go: 
on vigorously, from end to end of the large prem-- 
ises,, as may be supposed, when the fact is- 
mentioned that the daily consumption of water: 
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amounts to one hundred thousand gallons. <A 
reservoir, in the middle of the yard, formerly sup- 
plied the water; but it proved insufficient, or un- 
certain ; and now it is about to be filled up, and an 
Artesian well is opened to the depth of one hundred 
and ninety-five feet. The dyeing sheds are paved 
with pebbles or bricks, crossed with gutters, and 
variegated with gay puddles. Stout brick-built 
coppers are stationed round the place. Above 
each copper are cocks, which Jet in hot and cold 
water from the pipes that travel round the walls of 
the sheds. There are wooden troughs for the dye ; 
and to these troughs the water is conveyed by 
spouts. The silk hangs down into the dye from 
poles, smoothly turned and uniform, which are laid 
across the troughs by the dozen or more at once. 
These staves are procured from Derby. They cost 
from six shillings to twenty-four shillings per dozen, 
and constitute an independent subsidiary manufac- 
ture. The silk hanks being suspended from these 
poles, two men, standing on either side the trough, 
take up two poles, souse, and shake, and plunge 
the silk, and turn that which had been uppermost 
under the surface of the liquor, and pass on to the 
next two. When done enough, the silk is wrung 
out and pressed, and taken to the drying-heuse. 
‘The heat in that large chamber is about one hun- 
dred degrees. On entering it, everybody begins to 
cough. The place is lofty and large. ‘he staves, 
which are laid across beams, to contain the suspended 
silk, make little movable ceilings here and there. 
This chamber contains five or six hundred-weights 
of silk at once. Our minds glance once more 
towards the spinning insects on hearing this; and 
we ask again, how much of their produce may be 
woven into fabrics in Coventry alone? We think 
we must have made a mistake in setting down the 
weekly average at six tons anda half. But there 
was no mistake. It is really so. 

While speaking of weight, we heard something 
which reminded us of King Charles I.’s opinions 
ahent some practices which were going forward 
ibefore our eyes. It appears that the silk which 
comes to the dye-house is heavy with gum to the 
amount of one fourth of its weight. This gum 
must, be boiled out before the silk can be dyed. 
But the manufacturers of cheap goods require 
that the material shall not be so light as this pro- 
cess would leave it. It is dipped in well-sugared 
water, which adds about eight per cent. to its 
weight. Many tons of sugar per year are used as 
(what the proprietor called) ‘the silk-dyer’s 
devil's dust.’’ Jt was this very practice which 
excited the wrath of our pious King Charles, in all 
his horror of doyble-dealing. A proclamation of 
his, of the date. of 1630, deelares his fears of the 
consequences of ‘a deceitful handling’’ of the ma- 
terial, by adding to its weight in dyeing, and 
ordains that the whole shall be done as’ soft as 
possible ; that no. black shall be used but Spanish 
black, ‘* and. that the gum shall be fair boiled off 
before dyeing.’’ He found in time, that he had 
meddled with a matter that he did not understand, 
and had gone too far. Some.of the fabrics of his 
day required to be made of ‘hard silk ;” and he 
took back his orders in 1638, having become, as he 
said, ‘* better informed.”’ 

From trough to trough we go, breathing steam, 
and stepping into puddles, or reeking rivulets 
rippling over the stones of the pavement ; but we 
are tempted on, like children, by the charm of the 
brilliant colors that flash upon the sight whichever 
way we turn. What alilacthis is! Is it possible 
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that such a hue can stand? It could not stand 
even the drying, but for the alkali into which it is 
dipped. It is dyed in orchil first, and then made 
bluer, and somewhat more secure, by being soused 
in a well-soaped alkaline mixture. —That is»a 
good red brown. It is from Brazil wood, with 
alum for its mordant.—This is a brilliant blue ;— 
indigo, of course? Yes, sulphate of indigo, with 
tartaric acid.—Here are two yellows; how is that? 
One is much better than the other; moreover, it 
makes a better green ; moreover, it wears immeas- 
urably better.—But what is it? The inferior one 
is the old-fashioned turmeric, with tartarie acid. 
And the improved yellow*—O! we perceive. It 
is a secret of the establishment, and we are not to 
ask questions about it. But among all these men 
employed here, are there none accessible to a bribe 
from a rival in the art? There is no saying; for 
the men cannot be tempted. They do not know, 
any more than ourselves, what this mysterious yel- 
low is. But why does it not supersede the old- 
fashioned turmerie?—It will, no doubt; and it is 
gaining rapidly upon it; but it takes time to estab- 
lish improvements. The improvement in greens, 
however, is fast recommending the new yellow.— 
This deep amber is a fine color. We find it is 
ealled California, which has a modern sound in it. 
—This Napoleon blue (not Louis Napoleon’s) is a 
rich color. It gives a good deal of trouble. There 
is actually a precipitation of metal, of tin, upon 
every fibre, to make it receive the dye; and then 
it has to be washed; and then dipped again, before 
it ean take a darker shade ; and afterwards washed 
again over and over, till it is dark enough ; when 
it is finally soused in water which has fuller’s 
earth in it, to make it soft enough for working and 
wear.—What is doing with that dirty white bun- 
die? It is silk of a thoroughly bad color. 
Whether it is the fault of the worm, or of the 
worm’s food, or what, there is no saying—that is 
the manufacturer’s affair. He sent it here. It is 
now to be sulphured, and dipped im a very faint 
shade of indigo, curdled over with soap. This wil! 
improve it, but not make it equal to a purer white 
silk. Next, the wet hanks have to be squeezed in 
the Archimedean press, and then hung up in that 
large, hot drying-reom. 

One serious matter remains unintelligible to us 
Plaid ribbons—that is, all sorts of checked ribbons 
—have been in fashion so long now, that we have 
had time to speculate (which we have often done} 
on how they can possibly be made. About the 
colors of the warp (the long way of the ribbon) we 
are clear enough. But how, in the weft, do the 
colers duly return, so as to make the stripes, and 
therefore the checks, recur at equal distances? 
We are now shown how this was done formerly, 
and how it is done now. Formerly, the hanks 
were tied very tightly, at equal distances, and the 
alternate spaces closely wrapped round with paper, 
or wound round with packthread. ‘This took up a 
great deal of time. We were shown a much 
better plan. A shallow box is made, so as to hold 
within it the halves of several skeins of silk ; these 
halves being curiously twisted, so as to alternate 
with the other halves when the hanks are shaken 
back into their right position for winding. One 
half being within the box, and the other hanging 
out, the lid is bolted down so tight that the dye 
cannot creep into the box; and the out-hanging 
silk is dipped. So much can be done at once, that 
the saving of time is very great, and, judging by 
the prodigious array of plaid ribbons that we saw 
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in the looms afterwards, the value of the invention 
is no trifle. The name of this novelty is the 
Clouding Box. 

We see a bundle of cotton. What has cotton to 
do here? It is from Nottingham—very fine and 
well twisted. It is a pretty pink, and it costs one 
shilling and sixpence per pound todye. But what 
is it for‘—Ah! that is the question! It is to mix 
in with silk, to make a cheap ribbon. Another 
pinch of devil’s dust. 

There is a calendering process employed in the 
final preparation of the dried silk, by which, we 
believe, its gloss is improved ; but it was not in 
operation at the time of our visit. We saw, and 
watched with great curiosity, a still later process 
—more pretty to witness than easy to achieve—the 
making up of the hanks. This is actually the 
most difficult thing the men have to learn in the 
whole business. Of course, therefore, it is no 
matter for description. The twist, the insertion 
of the arm, the jerk, the drawing of the mysterious 
knot, may be looked at for hours and days, without 
the spectator having the least idea how the thing 
is done. We went from workman to workinan— 
from him who was making up the biue, to him 
who was making up the red—we saw one of the 
proprietors make up several fianks at the speed of 
twenty in four minutes and a half, and we are no 
more likely to be able to do it than if we had 
never entered a dye-house. 
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a rainbow for the pocket. This looks like weman’s 
work; but there are no women here. The men 
will not allow it. Women cannot be kept out of 
the ribbon-weaving; but in the dye-house they 
must not set foot, though the work, or the chief part 
of it, is far from laborious, and requires a good eye 
and tact, more than qualities less feminine. We 
found many apprentices in the works, receiving 
nearly half the amount of wages of their qualified 
elders. The men earn from ten shillings to thirty 
shillings a-week, according to their qualifications. 
Nearly half of the whole number earn about fifteen 
shillings a-week at the present time. 

And, now, we are impatient to follow these 
pretty silk bundles to the factory, and see the 
weaving. It is strange to see, on our way to so 
thoroughly modern an establishment, such tokens 
of antiquity, or reminders of antiquity, as we have 
to pass. We pass under St. Michael’s Church, 
and look up, amazed, to the beauty and loftiness of 
its tower and spire ;—the spire tapering off at a 
height of three hundred and twenty feet. The- 
crumbling nature of the stone gives a richness and 
beauty to the edifice, which we would hardly part 
with for such clear outlines as those of the restored 
Trinity Church, close at hand. And then, at an 
angie of the market-place, there is Tom, peeping 
past the corner—looking out of his window, through 
his spectacles, with a stealthy air, which, however 


Peeping Tom might | ridiculous, makes one thrill, as with a whiff of the 


spy for very long before he would be much the | breeze which stirred the Lady Godiva’s hair, on 


wiser; when done, the effect is beautiful. 
snaky coils of the polished silk throw off the light 
like fragments of mirrors. 


‘fhe | that memorable day, so long ago. 


| 


It is strange, 
after this, to see the factory chimney, straight, tall 
and handsome, in its way, with its inlaying of col- 


Another mysterious process is the marking of |ored bricks, towering befure us to about the 


the silk which belongs to each manufacturer. 


The | height of a hundred and thirty feet. 


No place has 


hanks and bundles are tied with cotton string ; and | proved itself more unwilling than Coventry w . 


this string is knotted with knots at this end, at that | admit such innovations. 


No place has made a more 


end, in the middle, in ties at the sides, with knots | desperate resistance to the introduction of steam 


numbering from one to fifteen, twenty, or, whatever | power. 


No place has more perseveringly strug- 


aumber may be necessary ; and the manufacturer’s | gled for protection, with groans, menaces, and 
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particular system of knots is posted in the books 
with his name, the quantity of silk sent in, the dye 
required, and all other particulars. 

We were amused to find tha’. there is a particu- 
lar twist and a particular dye for the fringe of 
brown parasols. It is desired that there should be 
a claret tint on this fringe when seen against the 
light; and here, accordingly, we find the claret 
tint. The silk is somewhat dull, from being hard 
twisted ; it is to be made more lustrous by stretch- 
ing, and we accompany it to the stretching ma- 
chine. There it is suspended on a barrel and 
movable pia; by a man’s weight applied to a 
wheel, the pin is drawn down, the hank stretches, 
and comes out two or more inches longer than it 
went in, and looking perceptibly brighter. A 
hank of bad silk snaps under this strain; a twist 
that will stand it is improved by it. 

Looking into a little apartment, as we return 
through the yard, we find a man engaged in work 
which the daintiest lady might Jong to take out of 
his hands. He is making pattern-cards and books. 
Ile arranges the shades of all sorts of charming 
colors, named after a hundred pretty flowers, fruits, 
and other natural productions—his lemons, laven- 
ders, corn flowers, jonquils, cherries, fawns, pearls, 
and so forth; takes a pinch of each floss, knots it 
in the middle, spreads it at the ends, pastes down 
these ends, che when he has a row complete, 
covers the pasted part with slips of paper so 
numbered as that each number stands opposite its 
own shade of color. A pattern-book is as good as 
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| gentleman despaired. 





Up to a late period, the Coventry 
weavers believed themselves safe from the inroads 
of steam power. A Macclesfield manufacturer 
said, only twenty years ago, before a committee of 
the House of Commons, that he despaired of ever 
applying power-looms to silk. This was because 
so much time was employed in handling and trim- 
ming the silk, that the steam power must be largely 
wasted. So thought the weavers, in the days 
when the silk was given out in hanks or bobbins, 
and woven. at home, or when the work was done 
by hand-loom weavers in the factory—called the 
loom-shop. ‘The day was at hand, however, when 
that should be done of which the Macclesfield 
A small factory was set up 
in Coventry, by way of experiment, in the use of 
steam power, in 1831. It was burned down during 
a quarrel about wages—nobody knows how or by 
whom. The weavers declared it was not their 
doing ; but their enmity to steam power was strong 
enough to restrain the employers from the use of 
it. It was not till everybody saw that Coventry 
was losing its manufacture—parting with it to 
places which made ribbons by steam—that the 
manufacturers felt themselves able to do what must 
be done, if they were to save their trade. The 
state of things now is very significant. About 
seventy houses in Coventry make ribbons and trim- 
mings, (fringes and the like.) Of these, four make 
fringes and trimmings, and no ribbons; and six or 
eight make both. Say that fifty-eight houses 
make ribbons alone. ft is believed that tliree 
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fourths of the ribbons are made by no more than 
twenty houses out of thése fifty-eight. There are 
now thirty steam power-loom factories in Coventry, 
roducing about seven thousand pieces of ribbons 
in the week, and employing about three thousand 
ns. It seems not to be ascertained how large 
a proportion of the population are employed in the 
ribbon manufacture ; but the increase is atary since 
the year 1838, when the number was about eight 
thousand, without reckoning the outlying places, 
which would add about three thousand to the num- 
ber. The total population of the city was found, 
last March, to amount to nearly thirty-seven thou- 
sand. So, if we reckon the numbers employed in 
connexion with the throwing-mill and dye-houses, 
we shall see what an ascendency the ribbon manu- 
facture has in Coventry. 
At the factory we are entering, the preparatory 
rocesses are going forward at the top and the 
ttom of the building. In the yard is the boiler 
fire, which sets the engine to work ; and, from the 
same yard, we enter workshops, where the ma- 
chinery is made and repaired. The ponderous 
work of the men at the furge and anvils contrasts 
curiously with the delicacy of the fabrie which is 
to be produced by the agency of these masses of 
iron and steel. Passing up a step-ladder, we find 
ourselves ina long room, where turners are at 
work, making the wooden apparatus required, 
piercing the “ compass boards,’’ for the threads to 
pass through, and displaying to us many ingenious 
forms of polished wood. While the apparatus is 
thus preparing below, the materia} of the manufac- 
ture is getting arranged, four stories over-head. 
There, under a skylight, women and girls are 
winding the silk from the hanks, upon the spools, 
for the shuttles. Here we see, again, the clouded 
silk, which is te make plaid ribbons, and the 
bright hues which delighted our eyes at the dye- 
ing-house. This is easy work—many of the wo- 
men sitting at their reels; and the air is pure and 
cool. The great shaft from the engine, passing 
through the midst of the building, carries off the 
dust, and affords excellent ventilation. Besides 
this, the whole edifice is erowned by an observa- 
tory, with windows al] round; and no complete 
ceilings shut off the air between this chamber and 
the rooms of two stories below. In clear weather, 
there is a fine view from this pinnacle, extending 
from the house, gardens, and orchard of the Messrs. 
Hamerton below, over the spires of Coventry, to a 
wide range of country beyond. ; 
Descending from the long room, where the 
winding is going on, we find ourselves in an apart- 
ment which it does one good to be in. It is fur- 
nished with long narrow tables, and benches, put 
there for the sake of the work-people, who may 
like to have their tea at the factory, in peace and 
quiet. They can have hot water, and make them- 
selves comfortable here. Against the door hangs 
a list of books, read, or to be read, by the people ; 
and a very good list it is. Prints, from Ra(faelle’s 
Bible, plainly framed, are on the walls. In the 
middle of the room, on, and beside, a table, are 
four men and boys preparing the ‘‘ strapping”’ of a 
Jacquard loom for a The cords, so called, are 
woven at Shrewsbury, We next enter a room 
where a young man is engaged in the magical work 
of ‘‘ reading in from the draught.”” The draught 
is the pattern of the intended ribbon, drawn and 
painted upon diced paper—like the’ patterns for 
carpets that we saw at Kendal, but a good deal 
larger, though the article to be produced here is so 
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much smaller. The young man sits, as at a loom. 

Before him hangs the mass of cords he is to tie 
into pattern, close before his face, like the curtain 
of a cabinet piano. Upreared before his eyes is his 
pattern, supported by a slip of woed. He brings 
the line he has to ‘‘ read m’’ to the edge of this 
wood, and then, with nimble fingers, separates the 
cords, by threes, by sevens, by fives, by twelves, 
according to the pattern, and threads through them 
the string which is to tie them apart. The skill 
and speed with which he feels out his cords, while 
his eyes are fixed on his pattern, appear very 
remarkable ; but when we come to consider, it is 
not so complicated a proeess as playing at sight on 
the piano. The reader has to dea) thus wh one 
chapter, or series, or movement, of his pattern. A 
da capo ensues ; in other words, the Jacquard ecards 
are tied together, to begin again ; and there isa revo- 
lution of the cards, and a repetition of the pattern, 
till the piece of ribbon is finished. In the same 
apartment is the press in which the Jacquard cards 
are prepared ;—just in the way which may be seer 
wherever silk or carpet weaving, with Jacquard 
looms, goes forward. 

All the preparations having been seen—the 
making of the machinery, the filling of the spools, 
the drawing and ‘* reading in’’ of the pattern, and 
the tying of the cords or strapping, we have to see 
the great process of all—the actual weaving. We 
certainly had no idea how fine a spectacle it might 
be. Floor above floor is oceupied with a leng 
room in each, where the looms are set as close as 
they can work, on either hand, leaving only a rar- 
row passage between. It may seem an odd thing 
to say ; but there isa kind of architeetural grandeur 
in these long lofty rooms, where the transverse cords 
of the loome and their shafts and beams are so uni- 
form, as to produce that impression that symmetry, 
on a large scale, always gives. Looking down 
upon the details, there is plenty of beauty. The 
light glances upon the glossy colored silks, depend- 
ing, like a veil, from the backs of the looms, where 
women and girls are busy piecing the imperfect 
threads with nimble fingers. There seems to be 
plenty for one person to do; for there are thirteen 
broad ribbons, or a greater number of narrow ones, 
woven at once, in © single loom; yet it may some- 
times be seen that one person can attend the fronts, 
and another the backs of two looms. In the front 
we see the thirteen ribbons getting made. Usually, 
they are of the same pattern, in different colors. 
The shuttles, with their gay little spools, fly to and 
fro, and the pattern grows, as of its own will. 
Below is a barrel, on which the weven ribbon is 
wound. Slowly revolving, it winds off the fabric 
as it is finished, leaving the shuttles above room to 
ply their work. 

The variety of ribbons is very great, theugh in 
this factory we saw no gauzes, nor, at the time of 
our visit, any of the extremely rich ribbons which 
made such a show at the Exhibition. Some had 
an elegant and complicated pattern, and were 
woven with two shuttles (called the double-batten 
weaving) which came forward alternately, as the 
details of the rich flower or leaf required the one 
or the other. There were satin ribbons, in weav- 
ing which only one thread in eight is taken up— 
the gloss being given by the silk loop which covers 
the otherseven. On entering, we saw some narrow 
scarlet satin ribbons, woven for the queen. Won- 
dering what her majesty could want with ribbon of 
such a color and quality, we were set at ease b 





finding that it was not for ladies, but horses. it 
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was to dress the heads of the royal horses. There 
were bride-like, white-figured ribbons, and narrow 
flimsy black ones, fit for the wear of the poor widow 
who strives to get together some mea for 
Sundays. There were checked ribbons, all 
colors and all sizes in the check. There were 
stripes of all varieties of width and hue. There 
were diced ribbons, and speckled, and frosted. 
There were edges which may introduce a beautiful 
harmony of coloring ;—as primrose with a lilac 
edge ;—green with a purple edge ; rose-color and 
brown ; puce and amber; and so on. The loops 
of pearl or shell edges are given by the silk being 
passed round horse-hairs, which are drawn out 
when the thing is done. There are belts—double 
ribbons—which have other material than silk in 
them ; and there are a good many which are plain 
at one edge, and ornamented at the other. These 
are for trimming dresses. One reason why there 
are so few gauges, is that the French beat us there. 
They grow the kind of silk that is best for that 
fabric ; aad labor is cheap with them ; so that any 
work ia which labor bears a large proportion tu the 
material, is particularly suitable fur them. 

We have spent sv much time among the looms, 
that it is growing dusk in their shadows, though 
still light enough ia the counting-house for us to 
look ever the pattern-book, and admire a great 
many patterns, most, till we see more. Young 
women are weighing ribbons in large scales ; and 
a man is measuring off sume pieces, by reeling. 
He cuts off remnants, which he casts into a basket, 
where they look so pretty that, lest we should be 
conscious of any shop-lifting propensities, we tura 
away. There is a glare now through the window 
which separates us from the noisy weaving room. 
The gas is lighted, and we step in again, just to 
see the effect. It is really very fine. The flare 
of the separate jets is lost behind the screens of 
silken threads, which veil the backs of the looms, 
while the yellow light touches the beams, and 
gushes up to the high ceiling in a thousand caprices. 
Surely the ribbon manufacture is one of the prettiest 
that we have to show. 

If the Coventry people were asked whether their 
ehief manufacture was in a flourishing state, the 
most opposite answers would probably be given by 
different parties equally concerned. Some exalt, 
aad some complain, at this present time. As far 
as we can make out, the state of things is this. 
From the low price of provisions, multitudes have 
something more to spare from their weekly wages 
than formerly, for the purchase of finery ; and the 
demand for cheap ribbons has increased wonder- 
fully. As always happens when any manufacture 
is prosperous, the operatives engage their whole 
families in it. We may see the farmer weaving, 
his wife, on the verge of her confinement, winding 
in another room, or, perhaps, standing behind a 
loom piecing the whole daylong. The little girls 
fill the spools ; the boys are weaving somewhere 
else. The consequences of this devotion of whole 
households to one business, are as bad here as 
among the Nottingham lace-makers, or the Leices- 
ter hosiers. Not only is there the misery before 
them of the whole family being adrift at once, 
when bad times come, but they are doing their ut- 
most to bring on those bad times. Great as is the 
demand, the production has, thus far, much ex- 
ceeded it. The soundest capitalists may be heard 
complaining that theirs is a losing trade. Less 
substantial capitalists have been obliged to get rid 
ef some of their stock at any price they could ob- 
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tain; and those ribbons, sold at a loss, intercept the 
sales of the fair-dealing manufacturer. This can- 
not goon. Prosperous as the working-classes of 
Coventry have been, for a considerable time, a 
season of adversity must be within ken, if the cap- 
italists find the trade a bad one for them. We find 
the case strongly stated, and supported by facts, in 
a tract on the census of Coventry, which has lately 
been published there. It might save a repetition of 
the misery which the Coventry people brought 
upon themselves furmerly—by their tenacity about 
protective duties, and their opposition to steam 
power—if they would, before it is too late, ponder 
the facts of their case, and strive, every man in his 
way, to yield respect to the natural demand for the 
great commodity of his city ; and to take care that 
the men of Coventry shall be fit for something else 
than weaving ribbons. 


REVOLUTION. 





From the Athenzeum. 


History of the American Revolution. 
Bancrorr. Vol. I. Bentley. 


Mr. Bancrort is happier in his choice of themes 
than in his selection of titles. His three former 
volumes—though their subject was rich, varied and 
interesting—were described by a misnomer. The 
were calJed a History of the United States—thoug 
they contained the story of colonies which were 
nat ‘* States’’ and which had never been ‘* United.” 
The only plea for using such a name formerly—the 
desire to embrace the whole history of Anglo-Amer- 
ica under a common designation—has for some 
reason, or, as the Germans say, unreason, been 
given up as respects the continuation. Nor is the 
new title more descriptive than the old. Though 
labelled a ‘* History of the American Revolution,”’ 
the volume before us dves not contain one line 
about the revolution in the strict sense of the word, 
and in the.true order of time. It commences with 
a review—brief, lucid and suggestive—of the state 
of affairs in 1748 ; the narrative is then resumed at 
the point where the third volume of the former 
series left it, and is carried on to 1763. But, as 
everybody knows, the first stamp act was not passed 
until 1765—the first Congress did not meet until 1774 
—and the war did not begin until the following year. 
The change of title is possibly the work of Mr. 
Bancroft’s English publisher ; but it is one of these 
changes which more or less involve their wn 
penalties. Seeing that the present volume‘ «st 
advertised under the former familiar title, sou. * cf 
the possessors and admirers of its predecessurs, 
unless set right, might refrain from completing their 
sets. When Mr. Bentley comes to reprint, we 
would advise him to restore the old titlke—and in- 
stead of calling this volume Vol. I. of a History of 
the Revolution, to call it, what it really is, Vol. IV. 
of the History of the United States. 

The further this work proceeds, the more do we 
feel that it must take its place as an essentially 
satisfactory history of the United States. Mr. Ban- 
croft is thoroughly American in thought and in 
feeling, without ceasing to have those larger views 
and nobler sympathies which result from cosmopo- 
litan rather than from local training. His style is 
original and national. It breathes of the mountain 
and the prairie—of the great lakes and the wild 
savannas of his native land. A strain of wild and 
forest-like music swells up in almost every line. 
The story is told richly and vividly. It has hitherto 
been thought by Americans themselves even more 
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than by Europeans, that the story of the English 
colonies presented but a dreary and lifeless succes- 
sion of petty squabbles between the settlers and the 
crown officers—of unintelligible persecutions of 
each other on the ground of differences of opinion 
in religion. Mr. Bancroft has shown how ill 
founded has been this impression. In his hands 
American history is full of fine effects. Steeped 
in the colors of his imagination a thousand incidents 
hitherto thought dull appear animated and pictorial. 
Between Hildreth and Bancroft the difference is 
immense. In the treatment of the former, dates, 
facts, events are duly stated—the criticism is keen, 
the chronology indisputable—but the figures do not 
live, the narrative knows no march. The latter is 
all movement. His men glow with human pur- 
poses—his story sweeps on with the exulting life 
of a procession. 

Yet because Mr. Bancroft contrives to bring out 
the more romantic aspects of his theme, it is not to 
be supposed that he fails in that strict regard to 
truth—truth of character as well as of incident— 
which is the historian’s first duty, and without 
which all other qualities are useless. Of all 
American writers who have written on the history 
of their own country we would pronounce him to be 
the most conscientious. His former volumes were 
remarkable for the amplitude and accuracy of their 
references. ‘The authorities cited were often re- 
condite and obscure—yet it was evident that they 
had been sifted carefully and critically. The same 
may be said of the volume before us. 

areful research had enabled Mr. Bancroft to 
throw new light on several points connected with 
the settlement and early history of his country. As 
his dates approach nearer to the present time, the 
sources of new information open on him in abun- 
dance. The MS. additions to our knowedge of the 
times treated of in these volumes are considerable ; 
but they are spread pretty fairly over the entire 
narrative—lending a new light to the events and 
adding a new trait to the characters—rather than 
thrown into masses. The effect produced is more 
that of greater roundness and completion than of 
absolute change in old historical verdicts. We 
quote one out of innumerable instances of these 
minute but characteristic additions. The historian 
is speaking of the Duke of Newcastle—whose 
ignorant government of the colonies was one of the 
chief sources of their discontent :— 


For nearly four-and-twenty years he remained 
minister for British America ; yet to the last, the 
statesman, who was deeply versed in the statistics of 
elections, knew little of the continent of which he was 
the guardian. He addressed letters, it used to be con- 
fidently said, to ‘* the island of New England,’ and 
could not tell but that Jamaica was in the Mediter- 
ranean. Heaps of colonial memorials and letters re- 
mained unread in his office ; and a paper was almost 
sure of neglect unless some agent remained with him 
to see it opened. His frivolous nature could never 
glow with affection, or grasp a great idea, or analyze 
complex relations. After long research, I cannot find 
that he ever once attended seriously to an American 
question, or had a clear conception of one American 
measure. 


—Walpole had told us that Newcastle did not 
know where Jumaica was :—the amusing address, 
**Tsland of New England,” Mr. Bancroft finds 
referred to in a manuscript letter of J. Q. Adams. 
It serves to suggest that what is usually thought to 
be a joke of Walpole’s was probably the literal 





truth :—-the man who is sufficiently innocent of 
eography to make New England an island would 

; = no difficulty in pod sn the East and West 
ndies. 

In this volume we first meet with the great char- 
acter who is to be the hero of the revolution now 
looming before the reader. Mr. Bancroft treats us 
to no full-length portrait of George Washington :— 
instead of a picture, he presents us with the man. 
Washington comes before us at twenty-one—in the 
chamber of Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia ; from 
whom he is accepting a perilous but most important 
mission—to cross the forests, rivers, and mountains 
which separate Williamsburg and Lake Erie, in the 
depths of a severe winter, and there endeavor to 
detach the Delaware Indians from the French 
alliance. Al] the elements of Washington’s great- 
ness—his courage, hardihood, military prescience, 
and merciful disposition—are stamped indelibly on 
this the first act of his public life :— 


In the middle of November, with an im 
and four attendants, and Christopher Gist as a guide, 
he left Will’s Creek, and following the Indian trace 
through forest solitudes, gloomy with the fallen leaves 
and solemn sadness of late autumn, across mountains, 
rocky ravines, and streams, through sleet and snows, 
he rode in nine days to the fork of the Ohio. How 
lonely was the spot, where, so long unheeded of men, 
the rapid Alleghany met nearly at right angles “ the 
deep and still’’ water of the Monongahela! At once 
Washington foresaw the destiny of the place. ‘I 
spent some time,” said he, “* in viewing rivers ;’” 
‘* the land in the Fork has the absolute command of 
both.’ ‘* The flat, well-timbered land all around the 
point lies very convenient for building.’’ After creat- 
ing in imagination a fortress and a city, he and his 
party swam their horses across the Alleghany, and 
wrapt their blankets around them for the night, on 
its north-west bank. From the Fork the chief of the 
Delawares conducted Washington through rich alluvial 
fields to the pleasing valley at Logstown. There 
deserters from Louisiana discoursed of the route from 
New Orleans to Quebec, by way of the Wabash and 
the Maumee, and of a detachnient from the lower 
easy on its way to meet the French troops from 

ke Erie, while Washington held close colloquy with 
the half-king ; the one anxious to gain the west as a 
part of the territory of the ancient dominion, the other 
to preserve it for the red men. ‘* We are brothers,’’ 
said the half-king in council ; ‘‘ we are one le ; 
I will send back the French speechbelt, and will make 
the Shawnees and the Delawares do the same.”” On 
the night of the twenty-ninth of November, the coun- 
cil-fire was kindled ; an aged orator was selected to 
address the French ; the speech which he was to 
deliver was debated and rehearsed ; it was agreed that 
unless the French would heed this third warning to 
quit the land, the Delawares also would be their 
enemies ; and a very large string of black and white 
wampum was sent to the Six Nations as a prayer for 
aid. After these preparations, the party of Washing- 
ton, attended by the half-king, and envoys of the 
Delawares, moved onwards to the post of the French 
at Venango. The officers there avowed the purpose 
of taking possession of the Ohio , and they mingled 
the praises of La Salle with boasts of their forts at 
Le Beeuf and Erie, at Niagara, Toronto, and Frontenac. 
“‘The English,’’ said they, ‘‘can raise two men to 
our one ; but they are too dilatory to prevent any 
enterprise of ours.’? The Delawares were intimidated 
or debauched ; but the half-king clung to Washington 
like a brother, and delivered up his belt as he had 
promised. The rains of December had swollen the 
creeks, The messengers could pass them only by 
felling trees for bridges. Thus they proceeded, now 
killing a buck and now a bear, delayed by excessive 
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vains and snows, by mire and swamps, while Wash- 
ington’s quick eye discerned all the richness of the 
meadows. At Waterford, the limit of his journey, he 
found Fort Le Boeuf defended by cannon. Around it 
stood the barracks of the soldiers, rude log-cabins, 
roofed with bark. Fifty birch-bark canoes, and one 
hundred and seventy boats of pine were already pre- 
pared for the descent of the river, and materials were 
collected for building more. The commander, Gardeur 
de St. Pierre, an officer of integrity and experience, 
and for his dauntless courage both feared and beloved 
by the Red-Men, refused to discuss questions of right. 
**T am here,’’ said he, ‘* by the orders of my general, 
to which I shall conform with exactness and resolu- 
tion.”’ And he avowed his purpose of seizing every 
Englishman within the Ohio Valley. France was 
resolved on possessing the great territory which her 
missionaries and travellers had revealed to the world. 
Breaking away from courtesies, Washington hastened 
homewards to Virginia. The rapid current of French 
Creek dashed his party against rocks; in shallow 
places they waded, the water congealing on their 
clothes : where the ice had lodged in the bend of the 
rivers, they carried their canoe across the neck. At 
Venango, they found their horses, but so weak, the 
travellers went still on foot, heedless of the storm. 
The cold increased very fast ; the paths grew ‘‘ worse 
by a deep snow continually freezing.”’ Impatient to 
get back with his despatches, the young envoy, wrap- 
ping himself in an Indian dress, with gun in hand and 
pack on his back, the day after Christmas quitted the 
usual path, and, with Gist for his sole companion, by 
aid of the compass, steered the nearest way across the 
country for the Fork. An Indian, who had lain in 
wait for him, fired at him from not fifteen steps’ 
distance, but, missing him, became his prisoner. ‘‘I 
would have killed him,’’ wrote Gist, “* but Washington 
forbade.”? Dismissing their captive at night, they 
zvalked about half a mile, then kindled a fire, fixed 
their course by the compass, and continued travelling 
alt night, and all the next day, till quite dark. Not 
tiil then did the weary wanderers ‘‘ think themselves 
safe enough to sleep,’’ and they encamped, with no 
shelter but the leafless forest-tree. On reaching the 
Alleghany, with one poor hatchet and a whole day’s 
work, a raft was constructed and launched. But, 
before they were half over the river, they were caught 
in the running ice, expecting every moment to be 
crushed, unable to reach either shore. Putting out 
the setting-pole to stop the raft, Washington was 
jerked into the deep water, and saved himself only by 
grasping at the raft-logs. They were obliged to make 
for anisland. There lay Washington, imprisoned by 
the elements ; but the late December night was intense- 
ly cold, and in the morning he found the river frozen. 
Not till he reached Gist’s settlement, in January, 
1754, were his toils lightened. 


Washington reported the state of affairs on the 
Lakes—and active measures were consequently 
adopted. Of the rapid and brilliant development 
of his military genius, we are not now to trace the 
progress ; but it is scarcely possible to read with- 
out a shudder of * the hair-breadth ’scapes’” of the 
young man whose life was of such inestimable con- 
sequence to his country. Thus, in the battle fought 
by Braddock—to whom Washington acted as aide- 
de-camp—against the French and Indians in 1755, 
he appeared to others as well as to himself to bear 
a charmed life. In this action, says Mr. Bancroft— 


Of eighty-six officers, twenty-six were killed— 
among them, Sir Peter Halket—and thirty-seven were 
wounded, including Gage and other field officers. Of 
the men, one half were killed or wounded. Braddock 
braved every danger. His secretary was shot dead ; 
both his English sids were disabled early in the en- 
gagement, leaving the American alone to distribute 
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his orders. ‘‘I expected every moment,’’ said one 
whose eye was on Washington, ‘‘to see him fall.” 
Nothing but the superintending care of Providence 
could have saved him. An Indian chief—I suppose a 
Shawnee—singled him out with his rifle, and bade 
others of his warriors do the same. Two horses were 
killed under him ; four balls -penetrated his coat. 
**Some potent Maniton guards his life,’’? exclaimed 
the savage. ‘‘ Death,’’ wrote Washington, ‘* was 
leyelling my companions on every side of me ; but, by 
the all-powerful dispensations of Providence, I have 
been protected.”’ ‘*To the public,’’ said Davis, a 
learned divine, in the following month, ‘‘I point out 
that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I cannvt 
but hope Providence has preserved in so signal a 
manner for some important service to his country.’’ 
‘*Who is Mr. Washington ?’’ asked Lord Halifax a 
few months later. “1 know nothing of him,’ he 
added, ‘* but that they say he behaved in Braddock’s 
action as bravely as if he really loved the whistling 
of bullets.’’ 


—Thus opened that career of glory, moderation, 
and success—thus, at the period of nascent man- 
hood were exhibited the marking traits of that 
serene and devoted character—which have placed 
the name of Washington on the noblest and loftiest 
pedestal in the temple of fame. 

Leaving fur a while the only figure in that scene 
of miserable and savage warfare on which the mind 
can dwell with any degree of trust and satisfaction, 
we will move to the north-east of the English set- 
lements, and follow the story of the unhappy peo- 
ple of Acadia. Mr. Bancroft has drawn a touching 
picture of the homely virtues and obscure happiness 
of this rural population before the interference of 
the British officers changed their joy into wailing 
and endowed their simple annals with a dark and 
tragic interest :— 


After repeated conquests and restorations, the treaty 
of Utrecht conceded Acadia, or Nova Scotia, to Great 
Britain. Yet the name of Annapolis, the presence of 
a feeble English garrison, and the emigration of hardly 
five or six English families, were nearly all that 
marked the supremacy of England. The old inhabitants 
remained on the soil which they had subdued, hardly 
conscious that they had changed their sovereign. They 
still loved the language and the usages of their fore- 
fathers, and their religion was graven upon their souls. 
They promised submission to England ; but such was 
the love with which France had inspired them, they 
would not fight against its standard or renounce its 
name. Though conquered, they were French neutrals. 
For nearly forty years from the peace of Utrecht they 
had been forgotten or neglected, and had prospered 
in their seclusion. No tax-gatherer counted their 
folds, no magistrate dwelt in their hamlets. The 
parish priest made their records and regulated their 
successions. Their little disputes were settled among 
themselves, with scarcely an instance of an appeal to 
English authority at Annapolis. The pastures were 
covered with their herds and flocks ; and dikes, raised 
by extraordinary efforts of social industry, shut out 
the rivers and the tide from alluvial marshes of ex 
uberant fertility. ‘The meadows, thus reclaimed, were 
covered by richest grasses, or fields of wheat, that 
yielded fifty and thirty fold at the harvest. Their 
houses were built in clusters, neatly constructed and 
comfortably furnished, and around them all kinds of 
domestic fowls abounded. With the spinning-wheel 
and the loom, their women made, of flax from their 
own fields, of fleeces from their own flock, coarse but 
sufficient clothing. The few foreign luxuries that were 
coveted could be obtained from Annapolis or Louis- 
burg, in return for furs, or wheat. or cattle. Thus 
were the Acadians happy on their neutrality and in 
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the abundance which they drew from their native land. 
They formed, as it were, one great family. Their 
morals were of unaffected purity. Love was sanctified 
and calmed by the universal custom of early marriages. 
The neighbors of the community would assist the new 
couple to raise their cottage, while the wilderness 
offered land. Their numbers increased, and the 
colony, which had begun only as the trading station of 
a company, with a monopoly of the fur trade, counted, 
perhaps, sixteen or seventeen thousand inhabitants. 


The transfer of this colony from French to Eng- 
lish rule could not fail to be productive of some 
untoward results. The native priests feared the 
introduction among them of heretical opinions :— 
the British officers treated the people with insolent 
contempt. ‘* Their papers and records’’ says our 
historian, ‘* were taken from them’’ by their new 
masters:— 


Was their property demanded for the public ser- 
vice? ‘* they were not to be bargained with for the 
payment.’” The order may still be read on the 
Council records at Halifax. They must comply, it 
was written, without making any terms ‘‘ immedi- 
ately,’’ or “‘ the next courier would bring an order 
for military execution upon the delinquents.’? And 
when they delayed in fetching firewood for their 
oppressors, it was told them from the governor, * If 
they do not do it in proper time, the soldiers shall 
absolutely take their houses for fuel.’ The unoffend- 
ing sufferers submitted meekly to the tyranny. Under 
omg of fearing that they might rise in behalf of 

rance, or seek shelter in Canada, or convey provis- 
ions to the French garrisons, they were ordered to 
surrender their boats and their fire-arms ; and, 
conscious of innocence, they gave up their barges and 
their muskets, leaving themselves without the means 
of flight, and defenceless. Further orders were after- 
wards given to the English officers, if the Acadians 
behaved amiss, to punish them at discretion ; if the 

were annoyed, to inflict vengeance on the 
nearest, whether the guilty one or not—* taking an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.”’ 


There is no reason to believe that these atrocious 
orders were not executed in the spirit in which they 
had been conceived. But worse remained to 
come :— 


The Acadians cowered before their masters, hoping 
forbearance ; willing to take an oath of fealty to 
England ; in their single-mindedness and sincerity, 
refusing to pledge themselves to bear arms against 
France. The English were masters of the sea, were 
undisputed lords of the country, and could exercise 


clemency without apprehension. Not a whisper gave 
& warning of their purpose, till it was ripe for execu- 
tion. But it had been ‘‘ determined upon’’ after the 
ancient device of Oriental despotism, that the French 
inhabitants of Acadia should be carried away into 
captivity to other parts of the British dominions. * * 
France remembered the descendants of her sons in 
the hour of their affliction, and asked that they might 
have time to remove from the peninsula with their 
effects, leaving their lands to the English ; but the 
answer of the British minister claimed them as 
useful subjects, and refused them the liberty of 
transmigration. The inhabitants of Minas and the 
adjacent country pleaded with the British officers for 
the restitution of their boats and their guns, promising 
fidelity, if they could but retain their liberties, and 
declaring that not the want of arms, but their con- 
science, should engage them not to revolt. ‘* The 
memorial,’’ said Lawrence in Council, “is highly 
arrogant, insidious and insulting.’? The memorialists, 
at his summons, came submissively to Halifax. ‘* You 
want your canoes for carrying provisions to the 
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enemy,’’ said he to them, wh he knew no enemy 
was Teh in their vicinity. Gene are no part of 
our goods,”’ he continued, ‘‘ as by the laws of Eng- 
nd all Roman Catholics are restrained from havin 
arms, and are subject to penalties if arms are foun 
in their houses. is not the language of British 
subjects to talk of terms with the crown, or capitulate 
about their fidelity and allegiance. What excuse can 
you make for your presumption in treating this gov- 
ernment with such indignity as to expound to them 
the nature of fidelity? Manifest your obedience by 
immediately taking the oaths of allegiance in the 
common form before the Council.” The deputies 
lied that they would do as the generality of the 
inhabitants should determine ; and they merely 
entreated leave to return home and consult the body 
of their people. The next day, the unhappy men, 
foreseeing the sorrows that menaced them, offered to 
swear allegiance unconditionally. 


But is was now too late. The savage purpose 
had been formed. That the cruelty might have no 
excuse, it happened that while the scheme was 
under discussion letters arrived leaving no doubt 
that all the shores of the Bay of Fundy were in the 
possession of the British. is only remained to be 
fixed how the exportation should be effected :-— 


To bunt them into the net was impracticable ; arti- - 
fice was therefore resorted to. By a general proclama- 
tion, on one and the same day, the scarcely conscious 
victims, ‘* both old men and young men, as well as 
all the lads of ten years of age,’’ were peremptorily 
ordered to assemble at their respective posts. On the 
appointed 5th of September, they obeyed. At Grand 
Pré, for example, 418 unarmed men came together. 
They were marched into the church, and its avenues 
were closed, when Winslow, the American commander, 
placed himself in their centre, and spoke :—‘* You 
are convened together to manifest to you His Ma “og Be 
final resolution to the French inhabitants of this his 
province. Your lands and tenements, cattle of all 
kinds, and live stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the 
crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from 
this his province. I am, through His Majesty’s 
goodness, directed to allow you liberty to carry off your 
money and household goods, as many as you can, 
without discommoding the vessels you go in.”” And 
he then declared them the king’s prisoners. Their 
wives and families shared their lot ; their sons, 527 
in number, their daughters, 576 ; in the whole,’ 
women and babes and old men and children all 
included, 1,923 souls. The blow was sudden ; they 
had left home but for the morning, and they never 
were to return. Their cattle were to stay unfed in 
the stalls, their fires to die out on their hearths. 
They had for that first day even no food for themselves 
or their children, and were compelled to beg for 
bread, The 10th of September was the day for the 
embarkation of a part of the exiles. They were 
drawn up six deep, and the young men, 161 in num- 
ber, were ordered to march first on board the vessel. 
They could leave their farms and cottages, the shady 
rocks on which they had reclined, their herds and 
their garners ; but nature yearned within them, and 
they would not be separated from their parents. Yet 
of what avail was the frenzied despair of the unarmed 
youth? They had not one weapon; the bayonet 
drove them to obey; and they marched slowly 
and heavily from the chapel to the shore, between 
women and children, who, kneeling, prayed for 
blessings on their heads, they themselves weeping, 
and praying, and singing hymns. The seniors went 
next ; the wives and children must wait till other 
transport vessels arrived. The delay had its horrors. 
The wretched people left behind were kept together 
near the sea, without proper food or raiment, or 
shelter, till other ships came to take them away ; and 
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December with its appalling cold had struck the 
shivering, half-clad, broken-hearted sufferers before 
the last of them were removed. ‘‘ The embarkation 
of the inhabitants goes on but slowly,’’ wrote Monck- 
ton, from Fort Cumberland, near which he had burned 
three hamlets, ‘‘the most part of the wives of the 
men we have prisoners are gone off with their chil- 
dren, in hopes I would not send off their husbands 
without them.’’ Their hope was vain. Near Annap- 
olis, a hundred heads of families fled to the woods, 
and a party was detached on the hunt to bring them 
in. ‘Our soldiers hate them,’’ wrote an officer on 
this occasion, ‘‘ and if they can but find a pretext to 
kill them, they will.’ Did a prisoner seek to vs oe 
He was shot down by the sentinel. Yet some fled to 
Quebec ; more than 3,000 had withdrawn to Miram- 
ichi, and the region south of the Ristigouche ; some 
found rest on the banks of the St. John’s and its 
branches ; some found a lair in their native forests ; 
some were charitably sheltered from the English in 
the wigwams of the savages. But 7,000 of these 
banished people were driven on board ships, and 
scattered among the English colonies, from New 
Hampshire to Georgia alone ; 1,020 to South Caro- 
lina alone. They were cast ashore without resources ; 
hating the poor-house as a shelter for their offspring, 
and abhorring the thought of selling themselves as 
laborers. Households, too, were separated: the 
colonial newspapers contained advertisements of 
members of families seeking their companions, of 
sons anxious to reach and relieve their parents, of 
mothers mourning for their children. The wanderers 
sighed for their native country ; but, to prevent their 
return, their villages, from Annapolis to the isthmus, 
were laid waste. Their old homes were but ruins. 
In the district of Minas, for instance, 250 of their 
houses, and more than as many » Were con- 
sumed. The live stock which belonged to them, con- 
sisting of great numbers of horned cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and horses, were seized as spoils and disposed 
of by the English officials. A beautiful and fertile 
tract of country was reduced toa solitude. There was 
none left round the ashes of the cottages of the Acadians 
but the faithful watch-dog, vainly seeking the hands 
that fed him. Thickets of forest-trees choked their 
orchards ; the ocean broke over their neglected dikes, 
and desolated their meadows. 


Nor were the woes of this ill-treated people 
ended :— 


Relentless misfortune pursued the exiles wherever 
they fled. Those sent to Georgia, drawn by a love 
for the spot where they were born as strong as that 
of the captive Jews, who wept by the side of 
the rivers of Babylon for their own temple and land, 
escaped to sea in boats, and went coasting from 
harbor to harbor ; but when they had reached New 
England, just as they would have set sail for their 
native fields, they were stopped by orders from Nova 
Scotia. Those who dwelt on the St. John’s were torn 
once more from their new homes. When Canada sur- 
rendered, hatred with its worst venom pursued the 
1,500 who remained south of the Ristigouche. Once 
more those who dwelt in Pennsylvania presented a 
humble petition to the Earl of Loudoun, then the 
British commander-in-chief in America ; and the cold- 
hearted peer, offended that the prayer was made in 
French, seized their five principal men, who in their 
own land had been persons of dignity and substance, 
and shipped them to England, with the request that 
they might be kept from ever again becoming trouble- 
some by being consigned to service as common sailors 
on board ships of war. 


And so it was throughout :—‘*‘ We have been 
true,”’ said they in one of their petitions, ‘‘ to our 
religion, and true to ourselves ; yet nature appears 
to consider us only as the objects of public ven- 
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geance.”’—‘‘ I know not,’”? writes Mr. Bancroft, 
** if the annals of the human race keep the records 
of wounds so wantonly inflicted, so bitter and so 
perennial as fell upon the French inhabitants of 
Acadia.” 

{Second Notice.) 


American history has at Jeast one element of 
uliar character. The voyage of the Pilgrim 
athers—the settlement of the Virginia cavaliers 
—the foundation of Pennsylvania—thaugh all 
events of profound moral interest, as well as pro- 
ductive of fine pictorial effects, are not without 
parallels more or less close in the varied tale of 
ancient and modern colonization. But that which 
is distinctive and peculiar in the story of American 
civilization is, its struggle against the Red Men. 
Settlers, it is true, have often fuund themselves in 
strange company. In Africa the Greek colonizer 
elbowed the swarthy Ethiop. In South America 
the Spaniard stood beside the Peruvian and the 
Carib. Dutchmen have encountered the Malay 
and the Dyak. For two centuries English settlers 
have had to deal with the uncivilized races of the 
East and West—from the Bushmen of the Cape to 
the savages of New Zealand. But none of these 
races present the same attractive features as the 
brethren of the Iroquois and the Mohicans. About 
these latter there are points of romantic and 
chivalric interest. Though not free from the 
vices of the savage, they often exhibit virtues 
which might shame the European. ‘There is 
something of dignity in their aspect and bearing. 
They are seldom without a natural and original 
poetic sense—and their language has a wild, 
Ossianic music. They are bold in metaphor and 
apt in natural illustration. A group of actors on 
the scene, having characteristics so peculiar and so 
attractive as the Skin, is invaluable to an 
historian whose tendency is to see events and note 
character under their most pictorial aspects. 

The part taken by the Indians in that war be- 
tween the French and English in America, which 
ended in the conquest of Quebec and the expulsion 
of the Lilies from Canada, is narrated at great 
length by Mr. Bancroft—and the atrocious nature 
of the conflict is well brought out. At the com- 
mencement of the war, we are allowed a glimpse 
at a curious war-council :— 


‘¢ Brothers,’’ said the Delawares to the Miamis, 
‘** we desire the English and the Six Nations to put 
their hands upon your heads and keep the French 
from hurting you. Stand fast in the chain of friend- 
ship with the government of Virginia.’ ‘‘ Brothers,’’ 
said the Miamis to the English, ‘‘ your country is 
smooth ; your hearts are good ; the dwellings of your 
governors are like the spring in its bloom.’’ ‘* Broth- 
ers,’’ they added to the Six Nations, holding aloft a 
calumet ornamented with feathers, ‘‘ the French and 
their Indians have struck us, yet we kept this pipe 
unhurt ;’’ and they gave it to the Six Nations, in 
token of friendship with them and with their allies, 
A shell and a string of black wampum were given to 
signify the unity of heart ; and that, though it was 
darkness to the westward, yet towards the sun-rising 
it was bright and clear. Another string of black 
wampum announced that the war-chiefs and braves 
of the Miamis held the hatchet in their hand, ready 
to strike the French. The widowed queen of the 
Piankeshaws sent a belt of black shells intermixed 
with white. ‘* Brothers,’’ such were her words, ‘I 
am left a poor, lonely woman, with one son, whom I 
commend to the English, the Six Nations, the Shaw- 
nees, and the Delawares, and pray them to take care 
of him.”? The Weas producedacalumet. ‘* We have 
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had this feathered pipe,” said they, ‘‘ from the be- 
ginning of the world ; so that when it becomes cloudy, 
we can sweep the clouds away. It is dark in the 
west, yet we sweep all clouds away towards the sun- 
rising, and leave a clear and serene sky.’? Thus, on 
the alluvia! lands of Western Ohio, began the contest 
that was to scatter death broadcest through the world. 
All the speeches were delivered again to the Deputies 
of the Nations, represented at Logstown, that they 
might be correctly repeated to the head council at 
Onondaga. An express messenger from the Miamis 
hurried across the mountains, bearing to the shrewd 
and able Dinwiddie, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Virginia, a belt of wampum, the scalp of a French 
Indian, and « feathered pipe, with letters from the 
dwellers on the Maumee and on the Wabash. ‘‘ Our 
geod brothers of Virginia,’’ said the former, ‘* we 
must look upon ourselves as lost, if our brothers, the 
English, do not stand by us and give us arms,’’ 
*« Eldest brother,’’ pleaded the Picts and Windaws, 
** this string of wampum assures you, that the French 
king’s servants have spilled our blood, and eaten the 
flesh of three of our men. Look upon us and pity us, 
for we are in great distress, Our chiefs have taken 
up the hatchet of'war. We have killed and eaten ten 
of the French and two of their negroes. We are 
your brothers ; and do not think this is from our 
mouth only ; it is from our very hearts.”” Thus they 
solicited protection and revenge. 


The Duke of Newcastle was unequal to the task 
of driving the soldiers of France from Canada or 
from the valley of the Mississippi. The north and 
south were both in the hands of France. The 
route of the Ohio and the Mississippi had been 
discovered by adventurers and missionaries of that 
nation ; and a few years of quiet possession would 
have allowed French statesmen to consolidate their 
power in those regions, and to draw a strong cor- 
don around the entire group of English colonies on 
the Atlantic seabvard. Bat Pitt’s genius was 
brought to bear at a critical moment on the ar- 
rangement of this great question—and he con- 
ceived the project of breaking the Mississippi line 
and attacking the enemy in their strongholds on 
the St. Lawrence. ‘Three expeditions were fitted 
out. Amberst and Wolfe were ordered to join the 
fleet under Boscawen, destined to act against 
Louisburg—Forbes was sent to the Ohio Valley 
—Abercrombie was intrusted with the command 
against Crown Point and Ticonderoga, though 
Lord Howe was sent out with the last named as 
the real soul of the enterprise. Mr. Bancroft 
writes :— 


None of the officers won favor like Lord Howe and 
Wolfe. Both were still young. To high rank and 
great connections Howe added manliness, humanity, 
@ capacity to discern merit, and judgment to employ 
it. As he reached America, he entered on the simple 
austerity of forest warfare. James Wolfe, but thirty- 
one years old, had already been eighteen years in the 
army ; was at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and had won 
laurels at Laffeldt. Merit made him at two-and- 
twenty a lieutenant-colonel, and his active genius 
improved the discipline of his battalion. He was at 
once authoritative and humane, severe, yet indefati- 
gably kind ; modest, but aspiring and secretly con- 
scious of ability. The brave soldier dutifully loved 
and obeyed his widowed mother, and his gentle na- 
ture saw visions of happiness in scenes of domestic 
love, even while he kindled at the prospect of glory, 
as ‘* gunpowder at fire.’’ 


__ On the 28th of May the expedition reached Hal- 


ifax :— 


For six days after the British forces, on their way 





from Halifax to Louisburg, had entered Chapeau 
Rouge Bay, the surf, under a high wind, made the 
rugged shore inaccessible, and gave the French time 
to strengthen and extend their lines. The sea still 
dashed heavily, when, before daybreak on the 8th of 
June, the troops, under cover of a random fire from 
the frigates, attempted disembarking. Wolfe, the 
third brigadier, who led the first division, would not 
allow a gun to be fired, cheered on the rowers, and, 
on coming to shoal water, jumped into the sea ; and, 
in spite of the surf, which broke several boats and 
upset more, in spite of the well directed fire of the 
French, in spite of their breastwork and rampart of 
felled trees, whose interwoven branches made one 
continued wall of green, the English landed, took the 
batteries, drove in the French, and on the same day 
invested Louisburg. At that landing, none was 
more gallant than young Richard Montgomery ; just 
one-and-twenty ; Irish by birth ; an humble officer 
in Wolfe’s brigade ; but also a servant of humanity, 
enlisted in its corps of immortals. The sagacity of 
Wolfe honored him with well-deserved praise, and 
promotion to a lieutenancy. On the morning of the 
12th, an hour before dawn, Wolfe, with light infantry 
and Highlanders, took by surprise the lighthouse 
battery on the north-east side of the entrance to the 
harbor ; the smaller works were successively carried. 
On the 23d, the English battery began to play on 
that of the French on the island near the centre of 
the mouth of the harbor. Science, sufficient force, 
union among the officers, heroism, pervading mar- 
iners and soldiers, carried forward the siege during 
which Barre by his conduct secured the approbation 
of Amherst and the confirmed friendship of Wolfe. 
Of the French ships in the port, three were burned 
on the 21st of July ; in the night following the 25th, 
the boats of the squadron, with small loss, set fire to 
the Prudent, a seventy-four, and carried off the Bien- 
faisant. Boscawen was prepared to send six English 
ships into the harbor. But the town of Louisburg 
was already a heap of ruins ; for eight days the 
French officers and men had had no safe place for 
rest ; of fifty-two cannon opposed to the English 
batteries, forty were disabled. The French had but 
five ships of the line and four frigates. It was time 
for the Chevalier de Drucour to capitulate. The 
garrison became prisoners of war, and, with the 
sailors and marines, in all 5,637, were sent to Eng- 
land. On the 27th of July, the English took posses- 
sion of Louisburg, and, as a consequence, of Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward’s Island. Thus fell the 
power of France on our eastern coast. Halifax being 
the English naval station, Louisburg was deserted. 
The harbor still offers shelter from storms ; the coast 
repels the surge ; but a few hovels only mark the 
spot which so much treasure was lavished to fortify, 
so much heroism to conquer. Wolfe, whose heart was 
in England, returned home with the love and esteem 
of the army. His country was full of exultation ; 
the trophies were deposited with pomp in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s ; the churches gave thanks ; Bos- 
cawen, himself a member of Parliament, was honored 
y @ unanimous tribute from the House of Commons. 

ew England, too, triumphed; for the praises 
awarded to Amherst and Wolfe recalled the heroism 
of her own sons. 


This success inspired Pitt to still greater effurts- 
He resolved to annex the ‘ boundless north,”’ as it 
was then called, to the British empire in America ; 
and early in the spring Wolfe again went out— 
this time to conquer Quebec and find a soldier’s 
grave. Many of his compazions in arms were then 
and afterwards famous men :—Jervis, afterwards the 
renowned Earl St. Vincent, James Cook, the navi- 
gator, George Townshend, Barre, Colonel Howe. 


On the 26th of June, the whole armament arrived, 
without the least accident, off the Isle of Orleans, on 
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which, the next day, they disembarked. A little 
south of west the cliff of Quebec was seen distinct} 
seemingly impregnuble, rising precipitously in the 
midst of one of the grandest scenes in nature. To 
protect this guardian citadel of New France, Mont- 
calm had of regular troops no more than six wasted 
battalions ; of Indian warriors few appeared, the 
wary savages preferring the security of neutrals ; 
the Canadian militia gave him the superiority in 
numbers ; but he put his chief confidence in the 
natural strength of the country. Above Quebec, the 
high promontory on which the upper town is built, 
expands into an elevated plain, having towards the 
river the steepest acclivities. For nine miles or more 
above the city, as far as Cape Rouge, every landing- 
place was intrenched and protected. The river St. 
Charles, after meandering through a fertile valley, 
sweeps the rocky base of the town which it covers by 
expanding into sedgy marshes. Nine miles below 
Quebec, the impetuous Montmorenci, after fretting 
itself a whirlpool route, and leaping for miles down 
the steps of a rocky bed, rushes with velocity towards 
the ledge, over which, falling two hundred and fifty 
feet, it pours its fleecy cataract into the chasm. As 
Wolfe disembarked on the Isle of Orleans, what scene 
could be more imposing? (On his left lay at anchor 
the fleet with the numerous transports ; the tents of 
his army stretched across the island ; the intrenched 
troops of France, having their centre at the village 
of Beauport, extended from the Montmorenci to the 
St. Charles ; the city of Quebec, garrisoned by five 
battalions bounded the horizon. At midnight, on 
the 28th, the short darkness was lighted up by a fleet 
of fire-ships, that, after a furious storm of wind, came 
down with the tide in the proper direction. But the 
British sailors grappled with them and towed them 
free of the shipping. The river was Wolfe’s ; the 
men-of-war made it so ; and, being master of the ‘deep 
water, he also had the superiority on the south shore 
of the St. Lawrence. the night of the 29th, 
Monckton, with four battalions, having crossed the 
south channel, occupied Point Levi ; and where the 
mighty current, which below the town expands as a 
bay, narrows to a deep stream of but a mile in width, 
batteries pf mortars and cannon were constructed. 
The citizens of Quebec, foreseeing the ruin of their 
houses, volunteered to over the river and destroy 
the works ; but, at the t trial, their courage failed 
them, and they retreated. The English, by the dis- 
charge of red-hot balls and shells, set on fire fifty 
houses in a night, demolished the lower town, and 
injured the upper. But the citadel was beyond their 
reach, and every avenue from the river to the cliff 
was too strongly intrenched for an assault. 


The summer was going ne and as yet no 
real progress had been made olfe was eager 
for action—and he pursued his researches into the 
nature of the formidable position with extraordi- 
nary eagerness : — 


He saw that the eastern bank of the Montmorenci 
was higher than the ground occupied by Montcalm, 
and, on the 9th of July, he crossed the north channel 
and encamped there ; but the armies and their chiefs 
were still divided by the river precipitating itself 
down its rocky way in itnpassable eddies and rapids. 
Three miles in the interior, a ford was found ; but. the 
opposite bank was steep, woody, and well intrenched. 
Not s spot on the line of the Montmorenci for miles 
into the interior, nor on the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
was left unprotected by the vigilance of the inacces- 
sible Montcalm. The general proceeded to recon- 
noitre the shore above the town. In concert with 
Saunders, on the 18th of July, he sailed along the 
well-defended bank from Montmorenci to the St. 
Charles ; he passed the deep and spacious harbor, 
which, at four hundred miles from the sea, can 
shelter a hundred ships of the line ; he neared the 





high cliffof Cape Diamond, towering like a bastion 


» | over the waters, and surmounted by the banner of 


the Bourbons ; he coasted along the craggy wall of 
rock that extends beyond the citadel ; he marked the 
outline of the precipitous hill that forms the north 
bank of the river—and everywhere he beheld a natu- 
ral fastness, vigilantly defended, intrenchments, can- 
non, boats, and floating batteries guarding every 
access. Had a detachment landed between the city 
and Cape Rouge, it would have encountered the 
danger of being cut off before it could receive sup- 
port. He would have risked a landing at St. Michael’s 
Cove, three miles above the city, but the enemy pre- 
vented him by planting artillery and a mortar to 
play upon the shipping. Meantime, at midnight, on 
the 28th of July, the French sent down a raft of fire- 
stages, consisting of nearly a hundred pieces ; but 
these, like the fire-ships a month before, did but light 
up the river, without injuring the British fleet. 
Scarcely a day passed but there were skirmishes of 
the English with the Indians and Canadians, who 
were sure to tread stealthily in the footsteps of every 
exploring party. Wolfe returned to Montmorenci. 
July was almost gone, and he had made no effective 
advances. He resolved on an engagement. The 
Montmorenci, after falling over a perpendicular rock, 
flows for three hundred yards, amidst clouds of spray 
and rainbow glories, in a gentle stream to the St. 
Lawrence. Near the junction, the river may, for a 
few hours of the tide, be on foot. It was 
planned that two brigades should ford the Montmo- 
renci at the proper time of the tide, while Monckton’s 

ents should cross the St. Lawrence in boats from 
Point Levi. The signal was made, but some of the 
boats grounded on a ledge of rocks that runs out into 
the river. While the seamen were getting them off, 
and the enemy were firing a vast number of shot and 
shells, Wolfe, with some of the navy officers as com- 
panions, selected a landing-place ; and his desperate 
courage thought it not yet too late to begin the 
attack. Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two 
hundred of the second battalion of the Royal Ameri- 
cans, who got first on shore, not waiting for support, 
ran hastily towards the intrenchments, and were 
repulsed in such disorder that they could not again 
come into line; though Monckton’s regiment had 
arrived, and had formed with the coolness of invinci- 
ble valor. But hours hurried by ; night was near ; 
the clouds of midsummer gathered heavily, as if for 
a storm; the tide rose; and Wolfe, wiser than 
Frederic at Colin, ordered a timely retreat. 


In this unsuccessful attempt Wolfe lost 400 men. 
On the tortures of a body wasted by fever and a 
mind preyed on by its own restless energy, we 
will not dwell. Wolfe reckoned on assistance from 
the corps of Amherst—but this did not arrive. At 
Jast he perceived that his fate rested in his own 
hands alone—and he conceived the daring plan of 
attack which has given to his name the soldier’s 
immortality. We extract Mr. Bancroft’s account 
of the brilliant attack which cost our young hero 
his life and the French their dominions in Northern 
America :— 


Every officer knew his appointed duty, when, at 
one o’clock in the morning of the 13th September, 
Wolfe, with Monckton and Murray, and about half 
the forces, set off in boats, and, without sail or oars, 
glided down with the tide. In three-quarters of an 
hour the ships followed, and, though the night had 
become dark, aided by the rapid current, they reached 
the cove just in time to cover the landing. ‘Wolfe and 
the troops with him leaped on shore ; the light infan- 
try, who found.themselves borne by the current a 
little below the intrenched path, clambered up the 
steep hill, staying themselves by the roots and boughs 
of the maple and spruce and ash trees that covered 
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the precipitous declivity, and, after a little firing, I die happy.”” These were his words as his spirit 


dispersed the picket which guarded the height. The 
rest ascended safely by the pathway. A battery of 
four guns on the left was abandoned to Colonel Howe. 
When Townshend’s division disembarked, the Eng- 
lish had already gained one of the roads to Quebec, 
and, advancing in front of the forest, Wolfe stood at 
daybreak with his invincible battalions on the plains 
of Abraham, the battle-field of empire. ‘‘ It can be 
but a small party come to burn a few houses and 
retire,’’ said Montcalm, in amazement, as the news 
reached him in his intrenchments the other side of 
the St. Charles ; but, obtaining better information— 
**Then,”’ he cried, ‘“‘ they have at last got to the 
weak side of this miserable garrison ; we must give 
battle and crush them before mid-day.’’ And before 
ten, the two armies, equal in numbers, each being 
composed of less than five thousand men, were ranged 
in presence of one another for battle. The English, 
not easily accessible from intervening shallow ravines 
and rail fences, were all regulars, perfect in disci- 
pline, terrible in their fearless enthusiasm, thrilling 
with pride at their morning’s success, commanded by 
& man whom they obeyed with confidence and love. 
The doomed and devoted Montcalm had what Wolfe 
had called but ‘‘ five weak French battalions,’’ of less 
than two thousand men, “ mingled with disorderly 
peasantry,’’ formed on ground which commanded the 
position of the English. The French had three little 
pieces of artillery, the English one or two. The two 
armies cannonaded each other for nearly an hour ; 
when Montcalm, having summoned Bougainville to 
his aid, and despatched messenger after messenger 
for De Vaudreuil, who had fifteen hundred men at 
the camp, to come up, before he should be driven 
from the ground, endeavored to flank the British and 
crowd them down the high bank of the river. Wolfe 
counteracted the movement by detaching Townshend 
with Amherst’s regiment, and afterwards a part of 
the Royal Americans, who formed on the left with a 
double front. Waiting no longer for more troops, 
Montcalm led the French army impetuously to the 
attack. The ill-disciplined companies broke by their 
precipitation and the unevenness of the ground ; and 
fired by platoons, without unity. The English, 
especially the forty-third and forty-seventh, where 
Monckton stood, received the shock with calmness ; 
and after having, at Wolfe’s command, reserved their 
fire till their enemy was within forty yards, their line 
began a regular, rapid, and exact discharge of mus- 
ketry. Montcalm was present everywhere, braving 
danger, wounded, but cheering by hisexample. The 
second in command, De Sennezergues, an associate 
in glory at Ticonderoga, was killed. The brave but 
untried Canadians, flinching from a hot fire in the 
open field, began to waver ; and, so soon as Wolfe, 
placing himself at the head of the twenty-eighth and 
the Louisburg grenadiers, charged with bayonets, 
they everywhere gave way. Of the English officers, 
Carleton was wounded; Barre, who fought near 
Wolfe, received in the head a ball which destroyed 
the power of vision of one eye, and ultimately made 
him blind. Wolfe, also, as he led the charge, was 
wounded in the wrist, but still pressing forward, he 
received a second ball ; and, having decided the day, 
was struck a third time, and mortally, in the breast. 
** Support me,’’ he cried to an officer near him ; “let 
not my brave fellows see me drop.’? He was carried 
to the rear, and they brought him water to quench 
his thirst. ‘* They run, they run,’’ spoke the officer 
on whom he leaned. ‘*‘ Who run?’’ asked Wolfe, as 
his life was fast ebbing. ‘‘ The French,” replied the 
officer, ‘‘give way everywhere.’’ ‘* What,’’ cried 
the expiring hero, ‘do they run already? Go, one 
of you, to Colonel Burton ; bid him march Webb’s 
regiment with all speed to Charles River to cut off the 

itives.”’ Four days before, he had looked forward 
to early death with dismay. ‘‘ Now, God be praised, 





escaped in the blaze of his glory. Night, silence, the 
rushing tide, veteran discipline, the sure inspiration 
of genius, had been his allies ; his battle-field, high 
over the ocean-river, was the grandest theatre on 
earth for illustrious deeds $ his victory, one of the 
most momentous in the annals of mankind, gave to 
the English tongue and the institutions of the Ger- 
manic race the unexplored and seemingly infinite 
West and North. He crowded into a few hours actions 
that would have given lustre to length of life ; and, 
filling his day with greatness, completed it before its 
noon. 

—In that terrible action fell also ‘the hope of 
New France.”’ In attempting to rally a body of 
fugitive Canadians in a copse near St. John’s Gate, 
Montcalm was mortally wounded. 

We have quoted enough from this volume to 
show how varied and stirring are the subjects with 
which Mr. Bancroft here deals. We must not 
leave it without remarking on the long interval 
which he allows to pass between the several publi- 
cations of his ‘* History of the United States.” 





Micwaekt Farapay, England’s most eminent chem- 
ist, was born in 1794, the son of a poor blacksmith. 
He was early apprenticed to one Ribeau, a bookbinder, 
in Blandford street, and worked at the craft until he 
was twenty-two years of age. Whilst an apprentice, 
his master called the attention of one of his customers 
(Mr. Dance, of Manchester street) to an electrical 
machine and other things which the young man had 
made ; and Mr. Dance, who was one of the old mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution, took him to hear the 
four last lectures which Sir Humphrey Davy gave 
there as professor. Faraday attended, and, seating 
himself in the gallery, took notes of the lectures, and 
at a future time sent his manuscript to Davy, with a 
short and modest account of himself, and a request, 
if it were possible, for scientific employment in the 
labors of the laboratory. Davy, struck with the 
clearness and accuracy of the memoranda, and con- 
fiding in the talents and perseverance of the writer, 
offered him, upon the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
laboratory in the beginning of 18138, the post of as- 
sistant, which he accepted. At the end of the year 
he accompanied Davy and his lady over the continent 
as secretary and assistant, and in 1815 returned to 
his duties in the laboratory, and ultimately became 
Fullerian Professor. Mr. Faraday’s researches and 
discoveries have raised him to the highest rank 
among European philosophers, while his high faculty 
of expounding to a general audience the result of re- 
condite investigations makes him one of the most 
attractive lecturers of the age. He has selected the 
most difficult and perplexing departments of physical 
science, the investigation of the reciprocal relations 
of heat, light, magnetism, and electricity ; and by 
many years of patient and profound study has con- 
tributed greatly to simplify our ideas on these sub- 
jects. It is the hope of this philosopher that should 
life and health be spared he will be able to show that 
the imponderable agencies just mentioned are so 
many manifestations of one and the same force. Mr. 
Faraday’s great achievements are recognized by the 
learned societies of every country in Europe, and the 
University of Oxford in 1832 did itself the honor of 
enrolling him among her Doctors of Laws. In private 
life he is beloved for the simplicity and truthfulness 
of his character, and the kindliness of his disposition. — 
Men of the Time. 





THE very rare signature of William Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was sold 
last week for 4. The name was attached to a bill of 
medicines for the household of King Charles the First. 
—Aiheneum. 
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From the Book of Ballads. 
CAROLINE. 


Liautsome, brightsome, cousin mine ! 
Easy, breezy Caroline ! 

With thy locks all raven-shaded, 

From thy merry brow up-braided, 

And thine eyes of laughter full, 
Brightsome cousin mine ! 
Thou in chains of love hast bound me— 
Wherefore dost thou flit around me, 

Laughter-loving Caroline ? 


When I fain would go to sleep 
In my easy chair, 
Wherefore on my slumbers creep— 
Wherefore start me from repose, 
Tickling of my hooked nose, 
Pulling of my hair? 
Wherefore, then, if thou dost love me, 
So to words of anger move me, 
Corking of this face of mine, 
Tricksy cousin Caroline ? 


When a sudden sound I hear, 
Much my nervous system sutfers, 
Shaking through and through— 
Cousin Caroline, I fear, 
*T was no other, now, but you 
Put gunpowder in the snuffers, 
Springing such a mine! 
Yes, it was your tricksy self, 
Wicked-tricked little elf, 
Naughty cousin Caroline ! 


Pins she sticks into my shoulder, 
Places needles in my chair, 

And, when I begin to scold her, 
Tosses back her combed hair, 
With so saucy-vexed an air, 

That the pitying beholder 

Cannot brook that I should scold her : 

Then again she comes, and bolder, 
Blacks anew this’ face of mine, 
Artful cousin Caroline ! 


Would she only say she ’d love me, 
Winsome tinsome Caroline, 
Unto such excess ’t would move me, 
Teasing, pleasing, cousin mine ! 
That she might the live-long day 
Undermine the snuffer tray, 
Tickle still my hooked nose, 
Startle me from calm repose 
With her petty persecution ; 
Throw the tongs against my shins, 
Run me through and through with pins, 


Like a pierced cushion ; 
Would she only say she ’d love me, 
Darning-needles should not move me ; 
But reclining back, Id say, 
** Dearest ! there ’s the snuffer tray ; 
Pinch, O pinch those legs of mine ! 
Cork me, cousin Caroline !’’ 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
THE LINGERING WINTER. 
BY R. T. CONRAD. 


** He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shalt 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.”—Psalm cxxvi. 6. 


THE snow flakes kiss the ploughman’s crimsoned face ; 
He guides the share and turns the furrow still 
With manly patience and with measured pace, 
Nor heeds the Winter lingering on the hill. 


The foamy flood roars, sullen, through the vale ; 

The crow-flocks flap the blast with laboring wings ; 
The bare oak shivers in the northern gale ; 

But on its topmost bough the blue-bird sings. 


It sings of Spring—the ploughman hears the song— 
Of bridal April and of blooming May : 

And, as he treads with sturdy step along, 
Hope, in his bosom, sings the self-same lay. 


He hears the Summer rustling in his corn ; 
Cloud chases cloud across his bending grain ; 
The mower’s scythe-song greets the golden morn ; 
The soft eve welcomes home the loaded wain. 


And Autumn’s wealth, its pleasures and its pride, 
His heart with joy, his ear with music, fill ; 

His plough he follows with a quicker stride— 
Nor heeds the Winter lingering on the hill ! 


Thus, to the Christian,—wheresoe’er he roam, 
Planting the Orient, Afric or the isles, 

Or the frost-fettered fields, alas, of home,— 
A promised harvest mid the Winter smiles. 


Spring coy and cold, the laborers faint and few ; 
The hard, rough glebe unyielding to the share ; 

The shrill blast shrieks the leafless forest through ; 
But, from on high, a voice dispels despair. 


Before him, the redeemed—Christ’s harvest—stand ; 
And hosts with hymns of praise his bosom thrill :— 
His plough he seizes with a strengthened hand ; 
Nor heeds the Winter lingering on the hill ! 








LEAVES FROM THE 
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NATURALIST. 


PART XIII. 


Mettez les deux chameleons ensemble 
Celuy d’Egypte, et celui d’Arabie ; 

On trouvera difference en leur vie, 

Mesme en couleur I’un l'autre ne ressemble, 


Says the quatrain with which the portrait of the 
chameleon* is enriched in the Portraits d’ Oyseauz, 
Animaux, Serpens, Herbes, Arbres, Hommes et 
Femmes, observez par P. Belon du Mans, and the 
record is true. Of this curious form of the lacer- 


* The ancients wrote of an herb of the same name 
which | ae among the rocks on the sea-shore, and 
changed the color of its. flowers thrice a day. 


| tine race there are several species, and every year 
many arrive in this country to linger out an 
unnatural existence of a few weeks. 
In a state of freedom, and in its natural haunts, 
the chameleon would seem to be a very different 
being from the torpid invalid seen here in confine- 


ment. Hasselquist speaks almost rapturously of 
it, calling it an ‘‘ elegant creature.’ He tells us 
that it is frequently found in the neighborhood of 
| Smyrna, particularly near the village Sedizeud. 
|There he describes it as climbing the trees, and 
{running among the stones. ‘The people of the 
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country told him that it lived in hollow trees. |was afterwards continued over the whole body. 
Hasselquist was not an eye-witness of this habit ; | He saw it several times speckled, or marked with 
but often saw it climb on the branches of the olive, large spots of both colors over the whole body, 
plane, and other trees. He had seen the chame-/| which gave it an elegant appearance. When it 
leon of Egypt; but observes that it is less than | was of an iron-gray color, it extended its sides or 
the Asiatic, and is not often met with. ribs and hypochondria, which made the skin sit 

When Hasselquist made all the inquiry he could close to the body, and it appeared plump and 
concerning the nature of the animal, in a place handsome ; but as soon as it turned yellow, it 
where it was so frequently found, the inhabitants | contracted those parts, appearing thin, empty, lean, 
told him that it would assume the color of a piece | and ugly ; and the nearer it approached in color 
of cloth, or other painted or colored substance, |to white, the emptier and uglier it seemed ; but 
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which might be put before it. Some assured him 
that it lived only on air, but others told him that 
they had seen it catching a sort of very small flies. 

When the hypocritical king inquires, ‘* How 
fares our cousin Hamlet?’ the Prince of Den- 
mark replies, ‘‘ Excellent, i’ faith, of the came- 
lion’s dish ; I eate the ayre promise-cramm’d, you 
cannot feed capons so.”’ 

These qualities, of changing color and living on 
air, have been attributed to it from the earliest 
times. The first is well-founded ; the last fabu- 
lous, but the fable has been fortified by the power 
possessed by the reptile of living in apparently 
good health for a long time—many weeks—with- 
out visibly taking any sustenance. 

Tn the stomach of one dissected by Hasselquist, 
he found the remains of various insects, tipule, 
coccinellz, and butterflies; and in its droppings, 
he found part of an entire ear of barley, which he 
characterizes justly as very singular.* He kept 
one alive for a considerable time, and applied him- 
self to observations on its habits. 

He could never see that it assumed the color of 
any painted object presented to its view, though 
he made many experiments with all kinds of colors, 
on different things—flowers, cloth, paintings, &c. 
Its natural color was iron-gray, or black mixed 
with a little gray. This it sometimes changed, 
and became entirely of a brimstone yellow. That 
was the color which he saw it most frequently 
assume, with the exception of the hue first men- 
tioned. He had seen it change to a darker yellow, 
approaching somewhat to a green, sometimes to a 
lighter ; at which time it was more inclined to a 
white than a yellow. He did not observe that it 
assumed any more colors ; such as red, blue, pur- 
ple, &c. ; and, for that reason, was inclined to 
believe that all which has been said concerning the 
changing and shifting of colors in this animal, 
consisted only in this, that on certain occasions it 
changes the dark color, which seems to be natural 
to it, into yellow of various shades. He observed 
that his reptile more particularly did it on two 
oceasions ; one was, when he exposed it to the 
hot beams of the sun; and the other, when he 
made it angry by pointing at it with his finger. 
When it was changing from black to yellow, the 
soles of its feet, its head, and the bag under its 
throat began first to alter—an alteration which 


* The presence of the grain may be accounted for by 
the presence of an insect on it, when the chameleon, 
with the tip of its adhesive tongue, may have brought 
away the grain with its natural prey. 





it appeared worse, in regard to shape, when it was 
speckled. 

Hasselquist kept this creature alive from the 
8th of March to the Ist of April, without afford- 
ing it an opportunity of taking any food: This is 
much to be regretted, because, in its native climate, 
there can be little doubt that, from its vivacity, it 
would have fed freely, and the powers of absti- 
nence of the animal had been tested again and 
again. Notwithstanding its fast, it was nimble 
and lively during the greater part of the time, 
climbing up and down in its cage, fond of being 
near the light, and constantly rolling its eyes. At 
last Hasselquist could plainly perceive that the 
victim waxed lean and suffered from hunger ; but 
the Swede was obdurate, though he saw that it 
could no longer hold fast by the bars of its cage, 
from which it fell through weakness, when a 
turtle, a thirsé probably, which was kept in the 
same room, bit it, and hastened its death. 

Before I came to the resolution induced by the 
death of poor Binny, my tame beaver, a friend 
gave me a liting chameleon, which remained with 
me nearly two months. It was winter, and every 


precaution was adopted to make the poor reptile 


as comfortable as possible. It lived in a wicker 
cage, to the bars of which it clung with feet and 
tail; but, after it had been with me a few days, it 
would leave the cage and establish itself on the 
ornamental work of the iron fender before the fire. 
Soon it began to recognize me, surveying me with 
a knowing roll of its singular optics, opened in 
the centre of the shagreen-like globes of the eyes. 
It then would leave the bars of the cage for my 
hand, the warmth of which seemed to comfort it, 
and would remain in it till I transferred it to the 
warm fender, which was its favorite post. Cling- 
ing with its feet and tail, with one eye directed 
backwards towards me, and with the other for- 
wards, scanning the fire as if it were looking for the 
faces of other chameleons in it, the creature would 
remain motionless for hours enjoying the genial tem- 
perature. During the whole time it was with me 
it never took any nourishment, though meal-worms 
and other insects were produced for it. When 
they were presented it would roll its eye and bring 
it to bear upon them; but neither Mrs. M., the 
good old housekeeper, who was so fond of Binny, 
nor myself, ever saw it take one, nor was one 
ever missed from among those presented to it. 
The housekeeper was at her wits’ end what to do 
for it, till at last she became pacified, fully believ- 
ing that it fed upon air; for, notwithstanding its 
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abstinence, it did not apparently fall away. But 
it was distressing to watch its strict fast day afier 
day, and yet day after day I hoped this long fast 
would be broken, and did not like to abandon it: 
] was the more anxious to get it to feed, because 
it was full of eggs in the progress of development, 
which must have made great demands on its con- 
stitution, and I had frequently seen chameleons 
take insects freely; of which more anon. One 
facetious friend would never call it anything but 
Martha Taylor, in memory, I suppose, of the fast- 
ing woman of Derbyshire, who, in consequence 
of a blow on the back, fell into such a prostration 
of appetite, that she took hardly any sustenance but 
some drops with a feather, from Christmas 1667, 
for thirteen months, sleeping but little all the time. 
After laying a large number of apparently perfect 
eggs, my chameleon died ; and Mrs. M. announced 
the event to me as ‘‘a happy release.”’ 

Le Bruyn, in his Voyage to the Levant, declares 
that the chameleons which he kept in his apart- 
ment at Smyrna lived on air, adding, however, 
that they died one afier another in a short time. 
Sonnini, who saw several of them at the entrance 
of the catacombs at Alexandria, wishing to satisfy 
himself to what point they could subsist without 
food, employed every precaution to prevent their 
having any, leaving them, however, exposed to 
the open air. They lived under these conditions 
for twenty days, but soon began to dwindle. 
When they were first caught they were plump, 
but they soon became very thin. They gradually 


lost their agility and their colors with their good 


condition ; their skins became livid and wrinkled, 
and adhered close to the bone; so that, to use his 
own expression, they had the appearance of being 
dried before they ceased to exist. ‘The apparent 
good condition of my chameleon may have been 
due to its good plight when I received it; most 
oviparous animals at the time when the eggs are 
in the early process of formation, being well fed 
and filled, as we see in the case of fish. As the 
eggs are developed the system is drained, till, at 
last, when they are fully formed, the fish is nearly 
worthless as food, all its goodness having gone 
into the roe. In the case of insects—the silk 
moth,* for example—no sustenance is taken after 
the worm has woven the shroud, from whose 
cerements it is to burst forth made perfect. The 
imago has every sign of a well-filled system, till, 
in obedience to the great law of nature, the eggs 
are laid, and the parents, having finished the work 
which they were appointed to perform, die with- 
out having any support save that which they derive 
from the sun and air. The power of abstinence, 
even in those warm-blooded animals whose food is 
not always ready for them, the carnivora, for 
instance, is very great ; and in the reptiles gener- 
ally most remarkable. The belief that the chame- 
leon fed on air only was general amongst the 
ancients. The mode in which it gulps the air 
for respiration favored this notion. 


* Phalena mori. 
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Chameleon hiat, ut tenui depascitur aura, 
Reciprocumque soli per sata carpit iter. 

Indicat ac varios semper mutatque colores, 
Mutat hians faciem, mutat hians chlamydem. 

Candidaque induitur nunquam, nec rubra supellex, 
Semper hiat zephyros, semper hiat stimulos. 


And long before these lines were written the 
amorous Roman* had celebrated the aérial diet 
and mutability of the creature. 
Id quoque quod ventis animal nutritur et aura 
Protinus assimilat tetigit quoscunque colores. 

Red and white were supposed to be the colors 
which it could never assume, as indicated in the 
first lines above printed. The former color no 
one has recorded as visible upon the chameleon’s 
skin throughout; but the latter has been mentioned 
both in prose and poetry. <A vir nobilissimus fide 
dignus related to Aldrovand, that he wrapped up 
one which had been presented to him in a white 
handkerchief, and when he arrived at home pro- 
ceeded to open it, in order to examine the animal, 
but could see nothing but the handkerchief. At 
last he detected the chameleon, which had so 
completely acquired the whiteness of the wrapper 
as to be invisible. 

The gentlemen who nearly lost their temper in 
disputing about the color of one of these reptiles 
were all put in the wrong by him who 

Produc’d the beast, and lo! ’t was white. 

My experience supports the conclusions of 
Sonnini and Milne Edwards as to the mutability 
of color. When the chameleon kept by me first 
came into my possession, and was comparatively 
vigorous, substances of various colors were placed 
near it without its ever altering its hue according- 
ly, as far as I could perceive. It would roll its 
eye and bring it to bear on the object, and some- 
times the tints of the skin would vary, but not in 
unison with the adjacent color. When it was 
clinging to the dark bronze-work of the fender, 
enjoying the heat of the fire, I sometimes thought 
that its hue became more sombre ; but this effect 
was by no means constant. Gray, Isabella color, 
and pale yellow, with the spots or granules vary- 
ing into green, grayish or blackish, were the 
prevailing changes; but I never saw it white. I 
have seen it of a whitey-brown color; and such 
was its prevailing hue in its latter days, and at 
its death. 

The French academicians seem to have come 
to the conclusion that the sun was a principal 
agent in such changes. They describe the color 
of the eminences of their chameleon, when it was 
at rest in the shade and had remained a long time 
undisturbed, as of a bluish gray, except under the 
feet, where it was white inclining to yellow, and 
the intervals of the granules of the skin were of a 
pale and yellowish red. This changed when the 
animal was in the sun; and all the parts of its 
body which were illuminated altered from their 
bluish color to a brownish gray inclining to 
tawny. The rest of the skin, which was not 
illuminated by the sun, changed from gray into 
several lively shining colors, forming spots about 


* Metam., lib. xv. 
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half a finger’s breadth, reaching from the crest of 
the spine to the middle of the back; and others 
appeared on the ribs, forelegs, and tail. All the 
spots were of an Isabella color, through the mix- 
ture of a pale yellow, with which the granules 
were tinged, and of a bright red, which was the 
color of the skin that was visible between the 
granules; the rest of the skin not in the sun's 
light, and which was of a paler gray than ordina- 
ry, resembled a cloth made of mixed wool, some of 
the granules being greenish, others of a tawny 
gray, and others of the usual bluish gray, the 
ground remaining as before. When the sun 
ceased to shine, the original gray appeared again 
by degrees, and spread itself all over the body, 
except under the feet, which continued nearly of 
the same color, but rather browner. When, in 
this state of color, it was handled by strangers, 
several blackish spots about the size of a finger- 
nail appeared—a change which did not take place 
when it was handled by those who usually took 
care of it. Sometimes it was marked with brown 
spots which inclined towards green. It was 
wrapped in a linen cloth, and, after two or three 
minutes, was taken out whitish, but not so white 
as that which the vir nobilissimus above alluded to 
subjected to a similar experiment. Theirs, which 
had only changed its ordinary gray into a paler 
gray, after having retained that color some time, 
lost it gradually. This experiment made them 


question the truth of the allegation that the cha- 
meleon takes all colors but white, as Theophras- 
tus and Plutarch report; for theirs seemed to 


have such a disposition to retain this color that it 
grew pale every night, and when dead it showed 
more white than any other color. Nor did they 
find that it changed color all over the body, as 
Aristotle reports ; for, according to their experi- 
ence, when the animal takes other colors than 
gray, and disguises itself to appear in masquerade, 
as A¢lian pleasantly observes, it covers only cer- 
tain parts of the body with them. They, finally, 
laid their chameleon on substances of various 
colors, and wrapped it up in them ; but it did not 
take those colors as it had taken the white, and, 
indeed, they allow that it only took the white the 
first time the experiment was made, though it was 
repeated several times and on different days. 

Hasselquist’s experiments with regard to the 
mutability of color were followed by nearly the 
same consequences as mine ; but he thought that 
the changes depended on a sort of disease, a kind 
of jaundice, to which the animal was subject, 
particularly when it was irritated. 

The blood, in the opinion of M. d’Obsonville, 
was the cause of the change. That fluid, accord- 
ing to him, is, in the chameleon, of a violet blue, 
which color, he says, it will retain on linen or 
paper for some minutes, if it be previously steeped 
in a solution of alum. The coats of the blood- 
vessels he found to be yellow, both in their main 
trunks and ramifications, and he comes to the 
conclusion that green will be the product. Like 
Hasselquist, he attributes the change of color to the 
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passions of the creature. He holds that, when a 
healthy chameleon is provoked, the circulation is 
accelerated, the vessels spread over the skin dis- 
tended, and so a superficial blue-green color is 
produced ; but when the animal is shut up, deprived 
of free air and impoverished, the circulation be- 
comes sluggish, the vessels are not well filled, and 
the languid chameleon changes to a yellow-green, 
which continues during its imprisonment. 

Others, the late Sir John Barrow for instance, 
have observed that, previous to a change, the 
chameleon makes a long inspiration, when the 
body is inflated so as to appear twice its usual 
size, and, as the inflation subsides, the change of 
color is gradually manifested, the only permanent 
marks being two small dark lines along the sides ; 
and it has been argued, from this description, that 
the reptile owes its varied tints to the influence of 
oxygen. Mr. Houston is also of opinion that the 
change depends on the state of turgescency of the 
skin; and Mr. Spittal regards it as connected with 
respiration and the state of ‘the lungs. Theories 
upon theories, as varied as the tints which they 
profess to explain, have been broached to account 
for these changes ; but, without dwelling longer 
upon them, let us turn to the solution of M. Milne 
Edwards, who, in an elaborate paper published in 
the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for January, 
1834, came to the conclusion that the color of 
chameleons does not depend essentially on the 
greater or less inflation or expansion of their 
bodies, or the changes which might thence take 
place in the circulation or condition of the blood ; 
nor on the distance between the several tubercles 
or granules of the skin; but, at the same time, he 
does not deny that those circumstances may prob- 
ably exercise some influence. He shows that 
there exist in the skin of these reptiles two layers 
of membranous pigment, one above the other, but 
so disposed as to appear simultaneously under the 
cuticle, and sometimes in such a manner that the 
one may be hidden by the other; and he insists 
that everything remarkable in the changes of the 
chameleon’s color may be explained by the ap- 
pearance of the pigment of the lower layer to an 
extent more or less considerable in the midst of 
the pigment of the upper layer, or by its disap- 
pearance beneath that layer. That these displace- 
ments of the lower pigment do actually occur he 
proves, and he derives from those facts the proba- 
ble consequence that the chameleon’s color changes, 
not only during life, but that it may vary after 
death. He also observes, that there is a close 
analogy between the mechanism which causes the 
changes of color in these lacertians and that which 
governs the appearance and disappearance of col- 
ored spots in the mantles of several of the cephal- 
opods or cuttles. 

So long ago as July, 1819, Signor Giosué 
Sangiovanni read to the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Naples his able and interesting paper, 
intituled Descrizione di un particolare Sistema di 
Organi, e de’ Fenomeni ch’ esso produce; scoverto 


ne’ Molluschi Cefalopodi, in which he described the 


















structure and properties of the colorific stratum 
of the skin of the cephalopoda, upon which the 
observations of M. Milne Edwards are in a great 
measure based. Professor Owen quotes it in his 
admirable article ‘‘ Cephalopoda,”’ in the Cyclo- 
pedia of Anatomy and Physiology; and, as this 
part of the organization of those mollusks is the 
key to the changes of color in the chameleon, 
those who are interested in the subject may like 
to see a brief account of the mechanism by which 
the changes are effected in the marine animals. 
The epidermis of the cephalopods generally 
forms a thick, white, semi-transparent, elastic, 
external layer, which is easily detached by macer- 
ation. Professor Owen remarks, that the color- 
ific stratum of the integument forms, both in its 
steacture and vital phenomena, one of the most 
curious and interesting parts of the organization 
of this singular class of animals, and that the 
nature of this layer, when thoroughly understood, 
may be expected to elucidate the mysterious opera- 
tions of light in producing and affecting the colors 
of animals. This stratum, which is analogous to 
the rete mucosum which gives color, or ‘‘ com- 
plexion,”’ as it is termed, to man, consists, he 
observes, of a very lax and fine vascular and 
nervous cellular tissue, containing an immense 
number of small closed vesicles, which vary in 
relative sizes in different species. These vesicles 


are of a flattened oval or circular form, and con- 


tain a fluid in which a denser coloring matter is 
suspended. The color is not always identical in 
all the vesicles, but, in general, corresponds more 
or less closely with the tint of the secretion of the 
ink-bag with which this race is furnished as a 
protection; for, as is known to all who have 
observed their habits, their first act when surprised 
is to eject this inky fluid, succus nigra loliginis, 
that they may escape under cloud of the discolored 
water. In the common cuttle, Sepia, besides the 
vesicles which correspond to the ink in the color 
of their contents, there is another series of an 
ochre color. In the common pen-and-ink fish, 
Loligo vulgaris, there are three sorts of colored 
vesicles, yellow, rose-red, and brown. In Loligo 
sagittata there are four kinds—saffron, red, black- 
ish, and bluish. The paper Nautilus, Argonauta 
Argo, possesses vesicles of all colors, which have 
been observed in other cephalopods, and hence the 
variety and change of color which: its skin presents 
when exposed to the light. The rest of this in- 
teresting organization will be best conveyed in the 
professor’s own words :— 


These vesicles have no visible communication 
either with the vascular or the nervous systems, or 
with each other; yet they exhibit during the life- 
time of the animal, and long after death, rapid 
alternating contractions and expansions. If, when 
the animal is in a state of repose, and the vesicles 
are contracted and invisible, the skin be slightly 
touched, the colored vesicles show themselves, and 
in an instant, or sometimes with a more gradual 
motion, the color will be accumulated like a cloud 
or a blush upon the irritated surface. If a portion 
of the skin be removed from the body and immersed 
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in sea-water, the lively contractions of the vesicles 
continue; when viewed in this state under the 
microscope by means of transmitted light, the edges 
of the vesicles are seen well defined, and to pass in 
their dilatations and contractions over or under 
one another. If the separated portion of integu- 
ment be placed in the dark, and examined after a 
lapse of ten or fifteen minutes, all motion has 
ceased; but the vesicles, when regxposed to a 
moderately strong light, soon, in obedience to that 
stimulus, recommence their motions. As the vibra- 
tile microscopic cilia have been recently traced 
through the higher classes of the animal kingdom, 
it is not an unreasonable conjecture that equally 
inexplicable motions of the coloring parts of the 
integument may also be detected in other classes 
than that in which we have just described them, 
and thus a clue may be obtained towards the expla- 
nation of the influence of geographical position on 
the prevailing colors of the animal kingdom. 

This is a most seducing and interesting subject, 
well worthy of consideration and further experi- 
ment; but at present we must return to our 
chameleons. Just see how admirably the adapta- 
tion is carried on throughout. The free foot, 
formed in some of the other lacertians for running 
nimbly over the sand or through the herbage, with 
the aid of the disposition of the other limb bones, 
is here changed into an organ essentially prehensile. 
The two wrist-bones, which are next to those of the 
forearm, are articulated upon one central piece, 
which receives the five bones that correspond to the 
metacarpal. Three of these are for the anterior toes, 
and two for the posterior ; and the whole five finger 
bonesare bundled up in the integuments to the claws, 
three in the fore bundle and two in the hind bundle,. 
forming a most efficient clinging instrument when 
applied to the branch of a tree. The toes of the 
hinder extremities are disposed in the same oppos-~ 
able manner. The creature in its natural state, 
planted firmly among the foliage, and holding 
tenaciously on by its feet and tail, varying its 
color at pleasure in the chequered light and shade, 
looks more like an excrescence of the tree than an 
animated being ;* and woe to the luckless insect 
that, deceived by appearances, ventures within 
reach of its unerring tongue! For, though the 
shortness of its neck and its enormous occiput for- 
bid it to turn its head, which it can no more do 
than a carp or a codfish, the sweep of its vision is 
very great. ‘Take up a chameleon’s skull, and 
observe how large a space is occupied by the 
orbits. In these capacjous receptacles ample room 
is afforded for the large globe and the muscles 
which are to direct it. The pupil looks like an ani- 
mated gem set in shagreen, and this versatile globe 
is capable of the most varied and extensive direc- 
tion. This, as worthy Dr. Goddard says, “ she 
turneth backward or any way, without moving her 


* The Tarandus of Pliny will occur to those of our 
readers who are conversant with his wonderful maga- 
zine, where the beast is described as being as big as 
an ox, and when he pleaseth, assuming the color of an 
ass. But this is a small sample of his versatility, for 
‘he reflects the colors of all shrubs, trees, flowers 
and of the place where he lies, and hiding himself, 
from fear, he is on that account very rarely taken.” 
Nat. Hist. viii. 34. 
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head; and ordinarily the one a contrary or quite 
different way from the other.”’ 


But (as another old writer observes) what is 
most extraordinary in this motion is to see one of 
the eyes move whilst the other remains immovable ; 
and the one to turn forward, at the same time that 
the other looketh behind ; the one to look up to the 
sky, when the other is fixed on the ground. And 
these motions to be so extreme, that they do carry 
the pupilla under the crest which makes the eye- 
brow, and so far into the canthi, or corners of the 
eyes, that the sight can discern whatever is done 
just behind it, and directly before, without turning 
the head, which is fastened to the shoulders. 


The vermiform tongue of the woodpecker is 
known to most who have shot one, and the same 
organ is the principal agent by which the chame- 
leon takes its prey. Like that of the woodpecker, 
the tongue of the chameleon can be protruded to a 
considerable length. In the reptile, this organ is 
projected in a cylindrical and apparently erectile 
state from the sheath at the lower part of the 
mouth, where it remains when at rest, to the 
length of half-a-foot, and returns with a fly or 
other insect adhering to its glutinous tip, when 
the prey is secured within the teeth, which have 
no true roots, their trilobated crowns appearing 
to be soldered upon the edge of the upper part of 
a groove hollowed in the maxillary bone, and 
looking like an enamelled and denticulated finish 
to that edge. 

I have frequently seen chameleons take their 
food, although I never could succeed in inducing 
my own to break its fast. When one of them is 


about to feed, it rolls its shagreen eyeball till the 
pupil is brought to bear upon the intended victim. 
Motionless and patient, the reptile waits till the 


insect arrives within distance. Then the exten- 
sile tongue is protruded with unfailing aim pre- 
isely to the extent required, and is retracted with 
the prey. I have seen them take mealworms 
frequently. When two mealworms were placed 
‘before a chameleon, one on one side and one on 
the other, at different distances, the eye of each 
side was levelled at the adjacent insect; and, 
though the eyes were necessarily leoking in dif- 
ferent directions, the tongue did its duty upon both, 
ene after the other, when they came within reach. 
The motion of extension and retraction was not 
very rapid, but it must be remembered that those 
seen by me were in confinement in this country. 

So extraordinary a shape’ was not likely to be 
passed over by the ancients without attributes as 
odd as the animal itself; and Democritus seems to 
ihave. revelled in the marvellous qualities possessed 
by its several parts. Thus, we are told that this 
vemarkable tongue, ‘* pulled out of the head whiles 
the chameleon is quicke, promiseth good successe 
in judieiall trials’—in compliment, doubtless, to 
the lawyers, who 


Can with ease 
Change words and meanings.as they please, 


but are as unerring as the chameleen’s organ in 
securing the substantial part of the litigation. 





There is not a creature in the world thought 
more fearefull than it; which is the reason of that 
mutability whereby it turneth into such varietie of 
colors ; howbeit of exceeding great power against 
all the sortes of hawkes or birds of prey ; for, by 
report, let them fly and soar never so high over the 
chameleon, there is an attractive vertue that will 
fetch them downe, so as they shall fall upon the 
chameleon, and yeeld themselves willingly as a 
prey to be torne, mangled, and devoured by other 
beasts. 


Pliny, who quotes the Greek, goes on to in- 
form us that the same Democritus 


Telleth us a tale, that if one burne the head and 
throat of the chameleon in a fire made of oken 
wood, there will immediately arise tempests of 
rainy stormes and thunder together ; and the liver 
will do as much (saith he) if it burne upon the tiles 
of an house. As for all the other vertues which 
the said author ascribeth to the chameleon, be- 
cause they smell of witchcraft, and I hold them 
meere lies, I will overpasse them all, unlesse they 
be some few for which he deserveth well to be 
laughed at, and would indeed be reproved by no 
other means better. 


And yet the critic, in his eighth book, gravely 
informs us, that ‘‘ the raven, when he hath killed 
the chameleon, and yet perceiving that he is hurt 
and poisoned by him, flieth for remedy to the 
laurell, and with it represseth and extinguisheth 
the venom that he is infected withall.’’ Others 
relate that if a crow tasted the flesh of the reptile 
he was a gone crow. 

_ Nevertheless, it is recorded that the inhabitants 
of Cochin China find them good meat—by a pro- 
cess of cookery, however, somewhat similar to 
that directed by Mizald, when he instructs his 
scholars ‘* how to roast and eat a goose alive,”’ 
and, after dwelling upon every particular of the 
diabolical process, winds up by declaring that ‘ it 
is mighty pleasant to behold!”? The hapless 
chameleons were brought,-we are told, to the 
Cochin Chinese market tied together in a string. 
The purchasers took them home, made a fine clear 
fire, unbound their chameleons, and then put them 
into the burning fiery furnace, where they at first 
endeavored to walk on the glowing coals, but 
overcome with agony fell down, were well broiled, 
taken out, their skins pulled off, and their caro 
candidissima minced fine, stewed in butter, and 
served up; idgue epularum genus apud ipsos in 
lautissimis cenis commendatur. Ude was but a 
plagiarist in the matter of eels, after all. 

It may be worth knowing in these days of 
semi-Thuggism, which throw those of the Mo- 
hocks into the shade, that ‘‘ the right forefoot of 
a chameleon hanged fast to the left arm within the 
skin of a hyena, is singular against the perils 
and dangers by thieves and robbers ; as also to 
skar away hobgoblins and night splrits. In like 
manner, whosoever carry about them the right pap 
of this beast, may bee assured against al fright and 
feare.’’ Talk of fernseed for invisibility—Demoe- 
ritus will tell you that ‘* the left foote they use te 
torrifie in an oven with the herb called also cha- 
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meleon, and with some convenient ointment or 
liquor to make in certain trosches, whereof if a 
man do carry any in a box of wood about him he 
shall go invisible.” 

In case of invasion, it is satisfactory to know 
that ‘* whosoever hath about him the right shoulder 
of the chameleon, shall bee able to overthrow his 
adveérsarie at the barre, and to vanquish his enemie 
in the field ;? and we recommend this hint to Sir 
Francis Head for his second edition ; but remem- 
ber that, first, ‘‘ hee must be sure to cast away 
and make riddance of the strings and sinews be- 
longing thereto, and to tread them under foot.”’ 

In the ancient pharmacopeia, the chameleon 
was a perfect repertory of remedies. ‘‘ Take the 
ashes,’’ quoth Democritus, ‘‘ of the left thigh or 
foot, chuse you whether, incorporate the same 
with the milke of a sow, and therewith annoint 
the feet, it wil be an occasion speedily to bring 
the gout upon them.’”’ Doctors differed then, as 
they do now, for the learned Trallianus prepared 
from it a most certain medicine for driving the 
gout away. But however this may be, “of the 
chameleon's gall, for the most part, folk are in 
manner verily persuaded, that it will rid the pin and 
web, the cataract also of the eies, with three daies 
anointing ; chase away serpents if it be dropped 
into the fire; gather all wezils in a country to- 
gether, only by throwing it into the water; and 
fetch off haire if the body be anointed therewith.” 
The catalogue might be extended voluminously ; 
but these few prescriptions will suffice for those 
who are not anxious to péwetrate into the depths of 
the sanitary and other mysteries of Democritus and 
Co. 

That zoologists should have considered this form 
as isolated, aberrant as it appears to be from the 
general lacertian structure, cannot be matter of 
surprise. It seems to stand alone; but if we 
closely examine its organization, we shall find 
that the apparent isolation is merely a modification 
of different parts adapted to the wants of the ani- 
mal, and that the sessile chameleon is as much a 
lizard as the nimble Lacerta agilis that vanishes 
from the surbeam wherein it is basking before the 
dazzled eye of the intruder has well made out its 
colors. The form of the extremities throughout 
the tribe is exactly fitted to the condition to which 
it has pleased the Great Disposer to call them, and 
these conditions we find gradually altered, now 
dwindling,* now the front pair vanishing,+ then 
the posterior pair obliterated with the front pair 
tolerably developed, till, at last, the whole of the 
extremities disappear; and, in the innocent but 
much-persecuted blind-worm,§ we have a lizard in 
an entirely serpentine form. 

* Chamesaura. t Bipes. + Chirotes. 

§ Anguis fragilis. I have frequently seen this in- 
nocuous animal put to death as the most poisonous of 
serpents. The answer to my remonstrances has been 
that I ‘* knew nothing about it; an adder was bad 
enough, but this was an asker, with more poison in 
him than all the rest put together. No one that he 
bites ever recovers.” This last assertion was not far 


from the truth ; for the harmless creature never bites 
except what it eats—insects and worms. 





Nature is inexhaustible. The wizard conquered 
the indefatigable demon who “ split Eildon Hills 
in three’? in one night, by tasking him to make 
ropes of sea-sand. According to the usual 
natural instruments of progression, the task of 
endowing a creature with rapid motion on the 
ground without external feet or wings seems 
hardly less hopeless. Those who have seen a 
snake rapidly vanish among the herbage, or climb 
the side of a dry ditch, and escape among the 
thorns of the hedge, will allow that the task has 
been most efficiently performed. 

And how? 


There is a great deal of geometricaf neatness and 
nicety in the sinuous motion of snakes and other 
serpents, (says good Mr. Derham, canon of Wind- 
sor, and rector of Upminster, in Essex ;) for the 
assisting in which action, the annular scales under 
their body are very remarkable, lying cross ‘the 
belly, contrary to what those in the back and the 
rest of the body do; also, as the edges of the fore- 
most scales lie over the edges of their following 
scales ; so as that when each scale is drawn back, 
or set a little upright by its muscle, the outer edge 
thereof, (or foot, it may be called,) is raised also a 
little from the body, to Jay hold on the earth, and 
so promote and facilitate the serpent’s motion. 
This is what may be easily seen in the slough of the 
belly of the serpent kind. But there is another 
admirable piece of mechanism, that my antipathy 
to those animals hath prevented my prying into; 
and that is, that every scale hath a distinct muscle, 
one end of which is tacked to the middle of its 
scale ; the other, to the upper edge of its following 
scale. This, Dr. Tyson found in the rattle-snake, 
and I doubt not is in the whole tribe. 


Certainly ; «ad Tyson and others, who either 
had not the Rev. W. Derham’s antipathy or con- 
quered it, did not stop at externals, but went a 
little deeper into the matter. 

Blasius remarks that the knots of the vertebree 
of the viper are shorter towards the head, and 
hence that reptile can easily bend itself both back- 
wards and sideways. Tyson observes, in his 
Anatomy of the Rattlesnake, when treating of the 
vertebre and the other curious articulations, that 
the round ball in the lower part of the upper ver- 
tebre enters a socket of the upper part of the 
lower vertebra, ‘‘ like as the head of the os femo- 
ris doth the acetabulum of the os ischit ; by which 
contrivance, as also the articulation with one an- 
other, they have that free moon of winding their 
bodies any way.” 

In the skeleton of the largest python in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, which measures sixteen feet six inches 
in length, there are three hundred and forty-eight 
vertebre. Of these two hundred and seventy-nine 
support free or movable ribs, the rest are caudal ver- 
tebre. When the serpent begins to advance, the ribs 
of the opposite sides are drawn apart faom each other, 
and the small cartilages at the end of thery ‘are bent 
upon the upper surfaces of the abdominal scuta, on 
which the ends of the ribs rest. The ribs move in 
pairs, and the scute under each pair is necessarily 
carried along with it. The scute lays hold of the 
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ground by its posterior edge, and becomes a fixed 
point for renewed progression. Sir Everard 
Home, who gives this description of the serpent’s 
motion, remarks that it is beautifully seen in 
climbing over an angle to get upon a flat surface ; 
and so it is. Nor will the observer find many 
species, not even excepting the pythons and boas, 
in which it is very well seen, where this subcu- 
ticular multipedous mode of going through the 
world is more visibly manifested than in the puff 
adders.* But Sir Everard justly says, that the 
large abdominal scuta of the boa may be considered 
as hoofs or shoes, best fitted for this kind of pro- 
gressive motion. 

Sir Everard further shows that there are five 
sets of muscles which bring the ribs forward. 
One set goes from the transverse process of each 
vertebra to the rib immediately behind it, which 
rib is attached to the next vertebra. The next 
set starts from the rib a little way from the spine, 
just where the former terminates, passes over two 
ribs, sending a slip to each, and is inserted into 
the third; a slip also connects it with the next 
succeeding muscle. Under this comes the third 
set arising from the posterior side of each rib, and 
passes over two ribs, sending a lateral slip to the 
next muscle, being inserted into the third rib 
behind it. The fourth set passes from one rib 
over the next. The fifth set goes from rib to rib. 

Within, the apparatus is not less beautifully 
adjusted. On the inside of the chest a strong set 
of muscles is attached to the anterior surface of 
each vertebra, and passes obliquely forwards over 
four ribs, to be inserted nearly in the middle of 
the fifth. Then comes from each rib a strong flat 
muscle advancing on each side before the viscera, 
to form the abdominal muscles, and unites in a 
middle tendon. Thus, the lower half of each rib, 
which is beyond the origin of this muscle, and 
only laterally connected to it by loose cellular 
membrane, is external to the belly of the animal, 
and is employed for the purpose of progression ; 
while the half of each rib next the spine, as far as 
the lungs extend, is made ancillary to respiration. 
At the termination of each rib is a small cartilage, 
corresponding in shape to the rib, and tapering to 
the point. The cartilages of the opposite ribs 
are not connected, so that when the ribs are drawn 
outwards by the muscles, they are separated, and 
rest their whole length on the inner surface of the 
abdominal scutes, to which they are connected by 
a set of short muscles, and they have also a con- 
nexion with the cartilages of the neighboring ribs 
by means of a set of short straight muscles. 

Endowed with this apparatus, the serpent, 
when moving, is altered in shape, from a circular 
or oval form to one approaching a triangular figure, 
the surface on the ground forming the base. 

But before Sir Everard entered into this inquiry, 
Sir Joseph Banks, with that instinctive acuteness 
which belonged to him, had remarked, as he 
watched a snake moving briskly along the carpet, 
that he thought he saw the ribs come forward, in 


* Clotho arietans. 


succession, like the feet of a caterpillar. This 
remark led Sir Everard to examine the reptile’s 
motion with more attention. He put his hand 
under the serpent’s belly, and while the snake 
was in the act of passing over his palm, he dis- 
tinetly felt the ends of the ribs pressing upon it, 
in regular succession, so as to Jeave no doubt on 
his mind that the ribs, forming so many pairs of 
levers, were the instruments by which the animal 
moved its body from place to place. 

Those who have crippled a common snake or a 
viper with a blow of a stick have seen how easily 
this beautiful machinery may be mutilated and 
rendered useless. When his nurse, by way of 
preventing her charge from straying into a copse, 
told him that snakes were there, the young Lion 
of the North said, ‘‘ Then give me a switch, that I 
may go in and kill them all.’’ The larger and con- 
stricting serpents are protected by the great mass 
of muscle from dislocation or injury of the spine 
by such a sudden stroke, but even they are com- 
pelled to relax their folds by a superior force. 

As Mr. Gordon Cumming was examining the 
spoor of the game by a South African fountain, he 
suddenly detected an enormous old rock-snake 
stealing in beneath a mass of rock beside him, not 
quite so large, perhaps, as that exhibited in the 
time of Augustus at Rome, and which Suetonius 
tells us was fifty cubits in length; but still a ser- 
pent of very formidable dimensions. 


He was (says the hunter) truly an enormous 
snake ; and having never before dealt with this 
species of game, I did not exactly know how to set 
about capturing him. Being very anxious to pre- 
serve the skin entire, and not wishing to have re- 
course to my rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick, 
about eight feet long, and having lightened myself 
of my shooting-belt, I commenced the attack. Seiz- 
ing him by the tail, I tried to get him out of his 
place of refuge ; but 1 hauled in vain. He only 
drew his large folds firmer together; I could not 
move him. At length I got a rheim round one of 
his folds, about the middle of his body, and Klein- 
boy and I commenced hauling away in good earnest. 
The snake, finding the ground too hot for him, re- 
laxed his coils, and suddenly bringing round his 
head to the front he sprang out at us like an arrow, 
with his immense and hideous mouth opened to its 
largest dimensions, and, before I could get out of 
his way, he was clean out of his hole, and made a 
second spring, throwing himself forward about eight 
or ten feet, and snapping his horrid fangs within a 
foot of my naked legs. 


Very fortunate for Mr. Cumming it was that 
the serpent did not succeed in fastening on him; 
if it had done so, he would most undoubtedly have 
been encircled in its deadly embrace. Once with: 
in the constricting folds, Kleinboy would hardly 
have succeeded in extricating him alive, and we 
might never have seen one of the most stirring 
books published of late years. Our Nimrod, 
however, sprang out of his way, and getting hold 
of the green bough he had cut, he returned to the 
charge :— 


The snake now glided along at top speed; he 





| knew the ground well, and was for a mass 
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of broken rocks, where he would have been beyond 
my reach, but before he could gain this place of 
refuge I caught him two or three tremendous whacks 
on the head. He, however, held on, and gained a 
pool of muddy water, which he was rapidly crossing, 
when I again belabored him, and at length reduced 
his pace to a stand. We then hanged him by the 
neck to a bough of a tree, and in about fifteen 
minutes he seemed dead, but he again became 
troublesome during the operation of skinning, twist- 
ing his body in all manner of ways. This serpent 
measured fourteen feet. 


There is no amount of torture that man—aye, 
and woman too, will not inflict on an animal that 
does not cry out. If the eels, which the fish-wife 
or the cook skins with so much unconcern, could 
express their agonies audibly, nothing would in- 
duce either of those delicate females to continue 
the horrible and merciless operation ; but the eels 
are mute, and suffer accordingly. 

Two works of art, ancient and modern, rise 
before us; one in all the simplicity and purity of 
marble ; the other glowing with all the enchant- 
ment of color. In the one, the agonized priest of 
Apollo and his hapless children vainly struggle in 
the folds of the serpents :-— 

Laocodnta petunt: et primum parva duorum 
Corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque 
Implicat, et miseros morsu depascitur artus. 
Post ipsum auxilio subeumtem ac tela ferentem 

* Corripiunt, spirisque ligant ingentibus ; et jam 

Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum 
Terga dati superant capite et cervicibus altis. 
Ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodos, 
Perfusos sanie vittas atroque veneno ; 
Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit. 


Tn that marvellous group, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 


the serpents are so represented, that the spectator 
feels that there is no hope for the victims. The 
very opposite of it appears in the subject made 
musical by the exquisite Doric reed of Theocritus, 
and brought in all its grandeur before the eye by 
the bold and beautiful pencil of our own Reynolds. 

In the idyll of the Greek,* opening with one of 
the most charthing material scenes and good nights 
ever presented to the imagination, the serpents are 
made to relax their folds when the spines of their 
backs waxed weary under the killing grasp of the 
Infant Hercules ; and in the British picture you 
see at once that they are dying, overcome by the 
vigor of the son of Jupiter. 

But as long as the locomotive machinery is in 
good order, the sinuous, graceful windings of the 
serpent, joined to the bright hues with which the 
skin of the majority of the species is enamelled, 
make it a pleasing object to those who can over- 
come the natural antipathy felt by so many at their 
presence, and incline them to sympathize with the 
Indian girl— 

Stay, stay, thou lovely, fearful snake, 


Nor hide thee in yon darksome brake ; 
But let me oft thy form review, 


* Hoaxtioxzos. E’dvizdtov xv. 
Hoaxtia dexiunrov ibvta.—x. T. 4. 





Thy sparkling eyes and golden hue ; 
From thence a chaplet shall be wove 
To grace the youth I dearest love. 


Then, ages hence, when thou no more 

Shalt glide along the sunny shore, 

Thy copied beauties shall be seen ; 

Thy vermeil red and living green 

In mimic folds thou shalt display ; 

Stay, lovely, fearful adder stay ! 

To be sure, poets, as well as doctors, differ; 

and Coleridge, in ‘‘ that singularly wild and beau- 
tiful poem,”’ tells us that 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and sly. 


And dull it is sometimes, but only before moulting, 
for the skin of the cornea comes off with the rest 
of the slough. When the serpent comes out in 
its new coat, with its bright eye and elegant action, 
it is as different from its former self as Talley 
rand in solitary dishabille was from Talleyrand 
dressed in a brilliant assembly, through whose 
crowded mazes he would wind his way, his very 
lameness lending grace to his gently undulating 
progress. 

Those who define a serpent as an apod, or foot- 
less animal, carry their definition too far. The 
large constricting serpents, and not only those, 
but eryx and tortrix, are furnished with the rudi+ 
ments of hinder extremities, which appear to have 
escaped the notice of Sir Everard Home, but did 
not escape that of Dr. Mayer. Observing the 
spur, or nail, on each side of the vent in the 
botda, the doctor examined further, and found it 


to be a true nail, in the cavity of which is a little ~ 


semi-cartilaginous bone, ungual phalanx, articu- 
lated with another much better developed bone, 
which is concealed under the skin. This second 
bone of the rudimentary foot presented an external 
thick condyle, with which the ungual phalanx was 
articulated, and was furnished besides with a 
smaller internal apophysis. Proceeding in his 
investigation, he laid bare a rudimentary tibia 
with its muscles, and made out a complete pos- 
terior limb, such as it was, the foot being furnished 
with its abductor and adductor muscles. Upon 
these elements he founded his Phenopoda, a family 
of Ophidians, having the rudiments of a foot visible 
externally, containing the genera boa, python, eryx, 
and tortriz. 

The author of the article ‘‘ Boa,” in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, where the details of this curious dis- 
covery are given, observes, that no one can read 
of the habits of these reptiles in a state of nature 
without perceiving the advantage which they gain, 
when, holding on by their tails on a tree, their 
heads and bodies in ambush, and half-fioating on 
some sedgy river, they surprise the thirsty animal 
that seeks the stream. These hooks help the 
serpent to maintain a fixed point; they become a 
fulerum, which gives a double power to his 
energies. 

We need not go to the Valley of Diamonds 
with Sinbad to find enormous serpents. The 
companions of other sailors have been swallowed 
up by those monstrous reptiles, as was too clearly 
proved to the crew of the Malay proa, who an- 
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chored for the night close to the island of Celebes. 
One of the party went on shore to look for betel- 
nut, and, on returning from his search, stretched 
his wearied limbs to rest on the beach, where he 
fell asleep, as his companions believed. They 
were roused in the middle of the night hy his 
screams, and hurried on shore to his assistance. 
But they came too late. A monstrous snake had 
crushed him to death. All they could do was to 
wreak their vengeance on his destroyer, whose 
head they cut off, and bore it with the body of 
their shipmate to their vessel. The marks of the 
teeth of the serpent, which was about thirty feet 
in length, were impressed on the dead man’s right 
wrist, and the disfigured corpse showed that it had 
been crushed by constriction round the head, neck, 
breast, and thigh. When the snake’s jaws were 
extended, they admitted a body the size of a man’s 
head. 
B at Apollo’s arm the python slain, 
Glam Seed lay stretched upon the plain. 

Latona’s son did his work with the graceful 
ease of a divinity—oh, that the work of Leontius* 
had been spared to us!—but the mortals who 
were opposed by the enormous python near Utica 
had a very different task to perform :— 

Well knowne it is that Attilius Regulus, generall 
under the Romans during the wars against the 
Carthaginians, assailed a serpent near the river 
Bagrada,} which carried in length 120 foot; and 
before he could conquer him was driven to discharge 


upon him arrows, quarrels, stones, bullets, and such- 
like shot, out of brakes, slings, and other engines 


of artillery, as if he had given assault to some strong 
warlike towne ; the proofe whereof was to be seen 
by the marks remaining in his skin and chawes, 
which, until the war of Numantia, remained in a 
temple or conspicuous place of Rome. 


But, though vanquished, the monster had his 
revenge ; for his huge carrion and corrupt gore so 
polluted the air and waters that his conquerors 
were obliged to move their camp, not, however, 
without taking his skin with them as spolia opima. 
General Peter Both made a better thing of it with 
a great Indian python, for he and his friends 
feasted on a magnificent wild boar, which the 
enemy had pouched just before its defeat and 
death. 

The African or Asiatic pythons may have been 
in the eye of the sculptor of the Laocoon, but the 
models may have existed nearer home, “ for that 


* This ‘‘famous imageur,’’ as Philemon Holland 
calls him, who ‘‘ expressed lively in brasse,” executed, 
among~other bronzes, ‘‘one Apollo playing upon his 
harpe ; as also another Apollo, and the serpent killed 
with his arrowes, which image he surnamed Diceus, 
i. e., just; for that when the city of Thebes was won 
by Alexander the Great, the gold which he hid in the 
bosome thereof when hee fled, was found there safe 
and not diminished, when the enemy was gone and he 
returned.” 

+t Some write ‘‘ Bagradas ” and ‘‘ Magradas ” (Me- 
jerda). 

t Bontius. Regulus was not the only great captain 
who had to encounter other than human enemies. It 
was, no doubt, very smart to say, 


Philip fought men, but Alexander women, 
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we see in Italy other serpents named bow, so big 
and huge, that in the daies of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, there was one of them killed in the Vaticane, 
within the belly whereof there was found an infant 
all whole.”* Europe is separate from Africa by 
no very wide gulf— 


It is a narrow strait, 
You can see the blue hills over; 


and the character of some of the vegetation of the 
south reminds the observer of that of Africa. 

But to see the true bow in their native forests 
we must cross the Atlantic; and those who are 
not familiar with the story may have no objection 
to learn how Captain Stedman fared in an 
encounter with one twenty-two feet and some 
inches in length, during his residence in Surinam. 


whatever injustice there may have been in a sarcasm 
so dearly paid for; but, without standing up for the 
braver Of the men he conquered on their own soil— 
men who fought valiantly pro aris et focis, Philip’s 
son, according to Vincentius, was sorely beset by 
monsters as well as men. To say nothing of the 
‘* Hippodami,” which rushed upon and devoured his 
troops as they were passing the Indian river, when, 
in indignation at those who had led his Macedonians .- 
into such peril without proper precautions, he ordered 
a hundred and fifty of his generals to be thrown into 
the stream, where the hippodami aforesaid did execu- 
tion upon them—justa ena affecerunt—to say nothing 
of that episode, his soldiers had other horrors to con- 
front. His camp was pitched near a lake, and the 
weary Greeks were reposing after the heavy fatigues 
of the day, when, at the rising of the moon, down came 
an army of scorpions for their accustomed night- 
draught. They were followed by a host of cerastes 
and other serpents, of all sizes and colors, some red, 
some black, some white, and others glittering like 
gold. The whole country resounded with their hiss- 
ings. The affrighted soldiers threw themselves in- 
stinctively into the serried phalanx, and with their 
spears and shields crushed and pierced the invaders, 
and the light troops plied them with fire. After a 
fight of about two hours, some of the reptiles were 
killed, some got their drink, and the survivors, to the 
jer of the troops, departed to their hiding-places. 
en, up to the third hour of the night, the garrison 
had a little rest, when down came immense serpents, 
as long and as big as columns, with two or three 
heads apiece. With these the Macedonians fought 
for more than an hour—not by Shrewsbury clock—and 
routed them, but not without the loss of thirty slaves 
and twenty soldiers. After the departure of the ser- 
pents appeared enormous crabs, with shells like 
crocodiles. Many of these were burnt, but many 
fought their way into the lake. The harassed troo 
now began to hope that their troubles were, for the 
resent, ended, when down came white lions as big as 
ulls, great boars, lynxes, tigers, and horrible pan- 
thers ; and as soon as they were driven off, an army of 
bats as big as pigeons was about their ears. But, 
above all, there came a beast bigger than an elephant, 
black, with a head like a horse, and its forehead armed 
with three horns, called by the Indians ‘ odonta.” 
This odonta, having drunk at the lake, espied the 
camp, and immediately charged it, notwithstanding 
the fires. In this last encounter six-and-thirty soldiers 
were slain, and fifty-three falchions rendered useless. 
At length the monster died, transfixed by spears. 
While the men were thus employed, the quadrupeds 
were attacked and killed by an army of Indian rats. 
Those who would see what the hippodami were like, 
as well as the scorpions, serpents, crabs, (which, by 
the way, have the form of lobsters or crayfish,) white 
lions, panthers, bats, and, above all, the edonta that 
figured in this night attack, let them turn to the de- 
lectable woodcuts in the Prodigiorum ac Ostentorum 
Chronicon— Basilew, 1557. 





* Holland’s Pliny. 
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Captain Stedman was lying in his hammock, as 
his vessel floated down the river, when the septi- 
nel told him that he had seen and challenged 
something black moving in the brushwood on the 
beach, which gave no answer. Up rose the cap- 
tain, manned the canoe that accompanied his ves- 
sel, and rowed to the shore to ascertain what 
it was. One of his slaves cried out that it was 
no negro but a great snake, that the captain might 
shoot if he pleased. The captain, having no such 
inclination, ordered all hands to return on board. 
The slave, David, who had first challenged the 
snake, then begged leave to step forward and 
shoot it. This seems to have roused the captain, 
for he determined to kill it himself, and loaded 
with ball cartridge. 

The master and slave then proceeded. David 
cut a path with a bill-hook, and behind came a ma- 
rine with three more loaded guns. They had not 
gone above twenty yards through mud and water, 
the negro looking every way with uncommon 
vivacity, when he suddenly called out, ‘‘ Me see 
snakee !’? and, sure enough, there the reptile lay, 
coiled up under the fallen leaves and rubbish of 
the trees. So well covered was it that some time 
elapsed before the captain could perceive its head, 
not above sixteen feet from him, moving its forked 
tongue, while its vividly bright eyes appeared to 
emit sparks of fire. The captain now rested his 
piece upon a branch, to secure a surer aim, and 
fired. The ball missed the head, but went 
through the body, when the snake struck round 
with such astonishing force as to cut away all the 
underwood around it with the facility of a scythe 
mowing grass, and, flouncing with its tail, made 
the mud and dirt fly over their heads to a con- 
siderable distance. This commotion seems to 
have sent the party to the right about; for they 
took to their heels and crowded into the canoe. 
David, however, entreated the captain to renew 
the charge, assuring him that the snake would be 
quiet in a few minutes, and that it was neither 
able nor inclined to pursue them, supporting his 
opinion by walking before the captain till the lat- 
ter should be ready to fire. 

They now found the snake a little removed 
from its former station, very quiet, with its 
head, as before, lying out among the fallen leaves, 
Totten bark, and old moss. Stedman fired at it 
immediately, but with no better success than at 
first ; and the enraged animal, being but slightly 
wounded by the second shot, sent up such a cloud 
of dust and dirt as the captain had never seen, ex- 
cept in a whirlwind; and away they all again 
retreated to their canoe. ‘Tired of the exploit, 
Stedman gave orders to row towards the barge ; 
but the persevering David still entreating that he 
might be permitted to kill the reptile, the captain 
determined to make a third and last attempt in his 
company ; and they this time directed their fire 
with such effect that the snake was shot by one of 
them through the head. 





some difficulty, however; for, though it was mor- 
tally wounded, it continued to writhe and twist 
about so as to render a near approach dangerous. 
The serpent was dragged to the shore, and made 
fast to the canoe, in order that it might be towed 
to the vessel, and continued swimming like an eel 
till the party arrived on board, where it was 
finally determined that the snake should be again 
taken on shore, and there skinned for the sake of 
its oil. This was accordingly done ; and David, 
having climbed a tree with the end of a rope in 
his hand, let it down over a strong forked bough, 
the other negroes hoisted away, and the serpent 
was suspended from the tree. Then David, quit- 
ting the tree, with a sharp knife between his 
teeth, clung fast upon the suspended snake, still 
twisting and twining, and proceeded to perform 
the same operation that Marsyas underwent, only 
that David commenced his work by ripping the 
subject up; he then stripped down the skin as he 
descended. Stedman acknowledges, that though 
he perceived that the snake was no longer able to 
do the operator any harm, he could not without 
emotion see a naked man, black and bloody, cling- 
ing with arms and legs round the slimy and yet 
living monster. The skin and above four gallons 
of clarified fat, or rather oil, were the spoils 
secured on this occasion; full as many gallons 
more seem to have been wasted. The negroes 
cut the flesh into pieces, intending to feast on it ; 
but the captain would not permit them to eat what 
he regarded as disgusting food, though they 
declared that it was exceedingly good and whole- 
some. The negroes were right and the captain 
was wrong; the flesh of most serpents is very 
good and nourishing, to say nothing of the restora- 
tive qualities attributed to it, and noticed in a 
former paper. 

One of the most curious accounts of the benefit 
derived by man from the serpent race, is related 
by Kircher (see Mus. Worm.), where it is stated 
that near the village of Sassa, about eight miles 
from the city of Bracciano, in Italy, there is a 
hole or cavern, called la Grotta delli Serpi, which 
is large enough to contain two men, and is all 
perforated with small holes like a sieve. From 
these holes, in the beginning of spring, issue a 
prodigious number of small, different colored ser- 
pents, of which every year produces a new brood, 
but which seem to have no poisonous quality. 
Such persons as are afflicted with scurvy, leprosy, 
palsy, gout, and other ills to which flesh is heir, 
were laid down naked in the cavern, and, their 
bodies being subjected to a copious sweat from the 
heat of the subterraneous vapors, the young ser- 
pents were said to fasten themselves on every part, 
and extract, by sucking, every diseased or vitiated 
humor; so that, after some repetitions of this 
treatment, the patients were restored to perfect 
health. Kircher, who visited this cave, found it 
warm, and answering in every way the description 
he had of it. He saw the holes, heard a mur- 


The vanquished monster was then secured by a| muring, hissing noise in them, and though he owns 
running noose passed over its head, not without | that he missed seeing the serpents, it not being 
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the season of their creeping out, yet he saw great 
numbers of their exuvie or sloughs, and an elm 
growing hard by laden with them. The discovery 
of this air Schlangenbad was said to have been 
made by a leper going from Rome to some baths 
near this place, who, fortunately, losing his way, 
and being benighted, turned into this cave. Find- 
ing it very warm, and being very weary, he pulled 
off his clothes and fell into such a deep sleep that 
he did not feel the serpents about him till they had 
wrought his cure. 

Such instances of good-will towards man, com- 
bined with the periodical renovation of youthful 
appearance, by a change of the whole external 
skin, and the character of the serpent for wisdom, 
contributed, doubtless, to raise the form to a place 
among the deities. 


Wee may not forget that Genii were sometimes 
paynted by the Paynims in the forme and shape of 
man, having a horne, betokening plentie or abound- 
ance in their hand ; as is yet to be seen in many 
olde and auncient stampes or coynes ; and some- 
times in the forme of serpents ; which may well 
serve to understand that verse of Persius— 


Pinge duos angues, pueri, sacer est locus, &c. 


And this did not Servius forget, speaking of that 
serpent which A®neas (in his anniversaries or 
yearly sacrifices, celebrated to the name of his 
father Anchises) did see to creepe upon his tombe ; 
touching the which (as Virgill saith) A®neas was 
uncertaine whether it were the Genius of his 
father or of the place. And this may also helpe to 
the interpretation of another place in Theocritus, 
in his booke of Characters, (which I have also cor- 
rected from the vulgar and common reading,) 
where he saith, that a superstitious person, seeing 
by chaunce a serpent in his house, did consecrate 
unto it a little chappell in the same place. But 
my _—— is not here to speake of serpents, 
which (as Plutarch saith) were consecrated unto 
noble and heroicall persons, and which, after their 
deaths, did appeare neere to their corpses; for this 
is not any part of our matter; albeit a man may 
7 well fit, unto the Geni, that same which he 
at 


delivered touching this point.* 

Fond of milk and wine, these genii, like the 
lubricus anguis of Virgil’s fifth book, tasted the 
libations and were regarded as sacred. 

Their aptitude for tameness was another quality 
which aided their elevation. The little girl men- 
tioned by Maria Edgeworth, of blessed memory, 
took out her little porringer daily to share her 
breakfast with a friendly snake that came from its 
hiding-place to her call; and when the guest 
intruded beyond the due limits, she would give it 
a tap on the head with her spoon, and the admoni- 
tion, ‘‘ Eat on your own side, I say.’ 

A lad whom I knew kept a common snake in 
London, which he had rendered so tame that it 
was quite at ease with him and very fond of its 
master. When taken out of its box, it would 


* A Treatise of Specters or Straunge Sights, Visions, 
and Apparitions appearing sensibly unto Men. At 
London. Printed by Val. S. for Matthew Lownes. 
1605. 
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creep up his sleeve, come out at the top, wind 
itself caressingly about his neck and face, and 
when tired retire to sleep in his bosom. 

Carver, in his travels, relates an instance of 
docility, which, if true, surpasses any story of the 
kind I ever heard. 


An Indian belonging to the Menomonie, having 
taken a rattlesnake, found means to tame it ; and 
when he had done this treated it as a deity, calling 
it his great father, and carrying it with him in a 
box wherever he went. This he had. done for 
several summers, when Mons. Pinnisance acci 
dentally met with him at this carrying place, _ 
as he was setting off for a winter’s hunt. The 
French gentleman was surprised one day to see the 
Indian place the box which contained his god on 
the ground, and opening the door give him his 
liberty ; telling him, whilst he did it, to be sure 
and return by the time he himself should come 
back, which was to be in the month of May follow- 
ing. As this was but October, monsieur told the 
Indian, whose simplicity astonished him, that he 
fancied he might wait long enough, when May 
arrived, for the arrival of his great father. The 
Indian was so confident of his creature’s obedience, 
that he offered to lay the Frenchman a wager of 
two gallons of rum, that at the time appointed he 
would come and crawl into his box. This was 
agreed on, and the second week in May following 
fixed for the determination of the wager. At that 
period they both met there again, when the Indian 
set down his box and called for his great father. 
The snake heard him not ; and the time being now 
expired, he acknowledged that he had lost. How- 
ever, without seeming to be discouraged, he offered 
to double the bet if his father came not within two 
days more. This was further agreed on; when, 
behold, on the second day, about one o’clock, the 
snake arrived, and of his own accord crawled into 
the box, which was placed ready for him. The 
French gentleman vouched for the truth of this 
story, and, from the aecountg I have often received 
of the docility of those creatures, I see no reason to 
doubt its verasity. 


Southey has taken advantage of this docility, 
when he brings before ts the diabolical arch- 
priest, and his monstrous god . 


The ewe grave 
Was delved within a deep and shady dell, 
Fronting a cavern in the rock, . . . the scene 
of a a bloody rite, ere Madoc came. . . 
A temple as they deemed by Nature made, 
Where the snake-idol stood. 

Suddenly Neolin 
Sprung up aloft, and shrieked, as one who treads 
Upon a viper in his heedless path, 
The God! the very God! he cried, and howled 
One long, shrill, piercing modulated cry 
Whereat from that dark temple issued forth 
A serpent huge and hideous. On he came 
Straight to the sound, and curled around the priest 
His mighty folds innocuous, overtoppin 
His human height, and arching down his head, 
Sought in the hands of Neolin for food ; ; 
Then questing, reared and stretched and waved his 


neck, 

And glanced his forky tongue. Who then had seen 

The man, with what triumphant fearlessness, 

Arms, thighs, and neck, and body wreathed and 
ri 


nged 
In those tremendous folds, he stood secure, 
Played with the reptile’s jaws, and called for food, 


Food for the present God! . . who then had seen 
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The fiendish joy, which fired his countenance, 
Might well have weened that he had summoned up 
The dreadful monster from its native hell 

By devilish power, himself a fiend infleshed. 


Making every allowance for the exaggerations 
of the Spaniards, idolatry in general and snake- 
worship in particular must have been manifested 
in the country of Neolin in all its hideousness. 

Bernal Diaz* declares that 


The head of a sacrificed person was strung up ; 
the limbs eaten at the feast ; the body given to the 
wild beasts which were kept within the temple cir- 
cuits ; moreover, in that accursed house they kept 
vipers and venomous snakes who had something at 
their tails which sounded like morris-bells, and 
they are the worst of all vipers ; these were kept 
in cradles, and barrels, earthen vessels, upon 
feathers, and there they laid their eggs, and 
nursed up their snakelings, and they were fed with 
the bodies of the sacrificed, and with dog’s flesh. 
We learnt for certain, that, after they had driven 
us from Mexico, and slain above 850 of our soldiers 
and of the men of Narvaez, these beasts and snakes, 
= had been offered to — cruel = 2S 

is company, were supported u eit lor 
many gg When aoe lions cal tygers roared, 
and the jackals and foxes howled, and the snakes 
hissed, it was a grim thing to hear them, and it 
seemed like hell. 

** Mexico,”’ says Mr. Bullock, ‘‘ still possesses 
many objects of study for the antiquarian ;”’ and 
he goes on to tell us that sculptured idols are to be 
found in various parts of the city. The corner- 
stone of the building occupied by the lottery-office 
when he was there, and fronting the market for 
shoes, was the head of the serpent-idol, of great 
magnitude ; in his judgment it was not less than 
seventy feet in length when entire. Under the 
gateway of the house, nearly opposite the entrance 
to the mint, was a fine statue of a deity, having the 
human form in a recumbent posture, about the 
size of life. This was found in digging a well. 
The house at the corner of a street, at the south- 
east side of the great square, was built upon, and 
in part supported by, a fine circular altar of black 
basalt, ornamented with the tail and claws of a 
gigantic reptile. In the cloisters behind the 
Dominican convent was a noble specimen of the 
great serpent-idol, almost perfect and of fine work- 
manship, represented in the act of swallowing a 
human victim, which is crushed and struggling in 
its horrid jaws. 


The sacrificial stone, or altar, is buried in the 
square of the cathedral, within a hundred yards of 
the calendar stone.t The upper surface only is 
exposed to view, which seems to have been done 
designedly, to impress upon the populace an 
abhorrence of the horrible and sanguinary rites 
that had once been performed on this very altar. 
It is said by writers that 30,000 human victims 
were sacrificed at the coronation of Montezuma. 
Kirwan, in the preface to his metaphysics, states 
the annual number of human victims immolated in 
Mexico to be 25,000. I have seen the Indians 
themselves throw stones at it; and I onee saw a 


* Bernard Diaz del Castillo. 
+ Popularly called Montezuma’s watch. 
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boy jump upon it, clench his fist, stamp with his 
foot, and use other gesticulations of the greatest 
abhorrence. As I had been informed that the 
sides were covered with historical sculpture, J 
applied to the clergy for the further permission of 
having the earth removed from around it, which 
they not only granted, but, moreover, had it per 
formed at their own expense. I took casts of the 
whole. It is twenty-five feet in circumference, and 
consists of fifteen various groups of figures, repre- 
senting the conquests of the warriors of Mexico 
over different cities, the names of which are written 
over them. 


But the largest and most celebrated of the 
Mexican deities was known to be buried under the 
gallery of the university. It was liberally dis- 
interred at the expense of the University in a few 
hours ; and Mr. Bullock had the pleasure of 
seeing the resurrection of this horrible deity, 
before whom tens of thousands of human victims 
had been sacrificed. 


It is scarcely possible (observes our author) for 
the most ingenious artist to have conceived a statue 
better adapted to the intended purpose; and the 
united talents and imagination of Brughel and 
Fuseli would in vain have attempted to improve it. 


The idol was hewn out of one solid block of 
basalt, nine feet high, its outlines giving an idea 
of a deformed human figure, uniting all that is 
horrible in the tiger and rattle-snake. 


Instead of arms it is supplied with two large 
serpents, and its drapery is composed of wreathed 
snakes, interwoven in the most disgusting manner, 
and the sides terminating in the wings of a vulture. 
Its feet are those of the tiger, with claws extended 
in the act of seizing its prey, and between them 
lies the head of another rattle-snake, which seems 
descending from the body of the idol. Its decora- 
tions accord with its horrid form, having a large 
necklace composed of human hearts, hands, and 
skulls, and fastened together by the entrails. It 
has evidently been painted in natural colors, which 
must have added greatly to the terrible effect it was 
intended to inspire in its votaries, 


Tf that grim stone could have spoken, what 
agonizing scenes it might have described ! 


The heart still panting was taken by the priest 
from the breast, and deemed the more acceptable to 
the deity if it smoked with life; and the mangled 
limbs of the victim were then divided amongst the 
crowd as a feast worthy of the goddess. In the 
night of desolation, called by the Spaniards Noche 
Triste, in which many were made prisoners by the 
Mexicans, the adventurous Cortez, and his few 
remaining companions in arms, were horror-stricken 
by witnessing the cruel manner in which their cap- 
tive fellow-adventurers were dragged to the sacrifi- 
cial stone, and their hearts, yet warm with vitality, 
presented by the priests to the gods ; and the more 
the separated seat of life teemed with animation, 
the more welcome was the offering to the goddess 
—the more heart-rending the cries of the victims, 
the more grateful the sacrifice to this monster 
representative of deformity and carnage.* 


* Siz Months in Mezico. Those who saw, as I did, 
the cast of this infernal deity, in Mr. Bullock’s Ex- 
hibition in 1824, will acknowledge that his description 
is not overcharged. 
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From the Athenzum. 
Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
ane Professor of Law at Harvard University. 
Edited by his Son, Witt1am W.Srory. 2 vols. 
Chapman. 


A voLuminovs biography of this illustrious 
judge and excellent man will be opened with 
eager anticipations by members of the profession 
which he adorned, and not without considerable 
interest by general readers. ‘The profound eru- 
dition of the late Mr. Justice Story as a technical 
lawyer, his skill as an advocate, and the soundness 
of his decisions as a judge, are admitted wherever 
the law is studied as a science. With a black-let- 
ter lore in the common Jaw equal to that of Coke, 
he united a knowledge of the more modern doc- 
trines of equity and commercial law at least equal 
to that of Eldon or of Stowell. In the liberal 
application of legal principles to the new combina- 
tions and requirements of modern society, he was, 
perhaps, superior to all his predecessors, not even 
excepting Lord Mansfield. According to Lord 
Bacon, ‘* Judges ought to remember that their office 
is jus dicere, not jus dare,’’—to interpret the law, 
not to make it. No great lawyer ever adhered to 
this important precept more constantly and more 
conscientiously than Judge Story; but no liberal 
thinker ever entertained more enlightened views 
of the functions of his office. The letter of the 
law as interpreted by the genius of Story became 
instinct with a catholic and beneficent spirit; and 
the crabbed forms and technical proceedings, so 
crude and unmanageable in other hands, became 
plastic in his grasp, and were wrought by him into 
fabrics of symmetry and beauty. The practising 
barrister, too often dependent for his argument on 
cases alone, will admire and appreciate the mas- 
terly familiarity with precedents displayed in 
Story’s admirable reports; and the statesman and 
= legislator may deepen and extend their 

nowledge by the study of the luminous disqui- 
sitions on scientific jurisprudence which occur so 
frequently in his regular treatises. Though at 
times a little diffuse in his style, his vast erudition 
is always subordinate to the clearness and cogency 
of his reasoning; and, with an excellence pecu- 
liarly characteristic of first-rate ability, his works 
are alike instructive to the merest tyro and sug- 
gestive to the most profound jurist. He is the Her- 
schel or the Humboldt of the law. 

Such were Joseph Story’s merits as a judge and 
as a legal writer ;—a theme on which we may 
forbear to enlarge, because such topics are in some 
measure unsuited to our columns—and because 
our estimate of his juridical character is corrobo- 
rated by the respect accorded to his decisions and 
his works in all the higher courts, and by all the 
highest authorities, of England and of America. It 
is a task more within our province to turn from his 

rofessional merits to his private life. ‘The court- 
ier-like servility of Tribonian, and the arrogant 
selfishness of Sir Edward Coke are in melancholy 
contrast with the legal eminence of those remark- 
able men. It is pleasing to find the private charac- 
ter of Story in harmony with the dignity and benev- 
olence of his sentiments delivered from the bench, 
—and that in his case the great lawyer was the 
intellectual development of the thoroughly earnest 
and conscientious man. 

Such was our estimate of the character of Jus- 
tice Story when these volumes came under our 
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notice for review. Like the biographies of Romilly 
and of Mackintosh, they are a tribute of filial love 
and reverence; and, on this accouut, as well as 
from respect for the memory of the great American 
jurist, we were desirous of being able to place the 
record of so much genius and worth on the same 
shelf with the former works. We regret to say, 
that we can accord to these volumes no such dis- 
tinction. Without their diminishing in the least 
degree our respect and admiration for Justice 
Story as a philosophical lawyer and a conscientious 
and amiable man, we are compelled to confess that 
the perusal of. these volumes has not afforded us 
much instruction or pleasure. The life of a man, 
distinguished by his eminence in so dry and ab- 
stract a science as the law, is rarely the most 
interesting subject for a minute and detailed biog- 
raphy. We can fully understand and appreciate 
the feelings of Mr. Story when eagaged on the 
composition of a work like the present; and we 
will at once do him the justice to say, that his lan- 
guage is that of a scholar, and that his sentiments 
are what we should have expected from his parent- 
age. But if he intended his work to be read—if 
he aimed at pleasing and delighting others, as well 
as indulging his own feelings of filial regard— 
why did he make this work so long? The life of 
his father does not afford sufficient incident for two 
thick octavo volumes. We have a mass of corre- 
spondence from persons, of many of whom we know 
little, and with whom, in all courtesy, we have 
little desire to make further acquaintance. Their 
sentiments, very virtuous and proper, are also very 
tedious and commonplace. Then, the legal cases 
in which his father distinguished himself, except 
when they involved points of great and readily 
intelligible interest, might, with advantage, have 
been omitted in a biographical work. A judicious 
curtailment of the correspondence, and a brief but 
clear epitome of the father’s professional labors, 
would have been far preferable to the present series 
of uninteresting letters, and of cases which are 
much better read in the regular reports. 

That our readers may know a litile of the 
greatest jurist of the present century, we will just 
sketch his life, and give an extract or two from 
these volumes. 

Joseph Story was born on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1779, at Marblehead—a secluded fishing town 
of Massachusetts. He was in boyhood distin- 
guished for his eager curiosity, his dislike of 
playing second part, and a resolute determination 
of will which contributed much to his success in 
after life. His father was a physician, a sturdy 
whig in politics, and seems to have delighted in 
personal exploits of an exciting character. He 
was one of the band of revolutionists who, in 1773, 
boarded the ships in Boston harbor and threw 
overboard the tea. The sterling good sense which 
rendered the early home of the future judge a 
medel of domestic happiness, may be gathered 
from the following anecdote :— 





One evening, (it was one of many,) after the family 
had retired, the elder boys rose, themselves, 
and crept softly down into the kitchen. Having built 
& roaring fire in the great chimney, a privateering 
expedition investigated the larder, captured its viands, 
and they soon began preparations for a good supper 
and a jolly night. In the midst of these arrangements 
they were startled by a loud rap at the door. Ina 
moment all was confusion. Extinguishing their 
lamps, hiding, as well as they could, the materials 





and implements of cookery, and clapping a wooden 
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eover before the oven, they fied for concealment. 
The steps of the doctor were heard on the stairs, and 
in a moment he entered. The savory smell could not 
fail to attract his attention, and glancing round the 
room he saw, peeping from under the table, the legs 
of one of the boys, who had not calculated on the 
development made by the lamp. But apparently 
blind and deaf, he went straightway to the door and 
admitted the visitor, who came to consult him pro- 
fessionally. As the two sat talking before the fire, a 
scrambling noise was heard under the table, which 
the visitor noticed and observed upon. ‘‘ Ah,’’ says 
the doctor, ‘“‘ you see we keep a dog.’? Upon the 
departure of his patient he went directly up stairs, 
and recounted the whole affair to his wife, whom he 
recommended to take better care of the provisions for 
the future. 


Joseph was sent to Harvard College in 1795. 
Here he became a Unitarian—formed friendships 
with Channing and Tuckerman—wrote poetry and 
an occasional contribution to the newspapers. His 
poetry we think a failure ;—of his newspaper arti- 
cles we have no direct means of judging. Hav- 
ing taken his degree in 1798, and overcome his 
predilection for literature as a profession, he finally 
settled down to the study of the law, but not with- 
eut much reluctance—as will appear from a letter 
to a friend : — 


Conceive, my dear fellow, what is my situation, 
doomed to spend at least ten years, the best of my 
life, in the study of the law—a profession whose 
general principles enlighten and enlarge, but whose 
minutis contract and distract the mind. Ambition is 
truly the food of my existence, and for that alone life 
is desirable. Yet hard lot! Those favorite studies, 
those peculiar pursuits by which I have fondly (how- 
ever vainly) hoped to attain celebrity, are ravished 
from me, and I must consent to be a plodder in order 
to be what the world calls a man. Yet it is the part 
ef cowardice to shrink, and of imbecility to hesitate. 
T have determined, and will execute. 


His success at the bar was soon unequivocal. 
He measured his strength against antagonists of 
considerable ability, and with constantly increasing 

ractice and fame. We pass over his political 
ife—which lasted from 1805 till 1810; and in 
1811 we meet him in his right place—on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of his country. In 1829 he 
became, in addition, Professor of Law at Harvard 
College; and thenceforth all his energies were 
devoted to his judicial and professional duties, and 
to the composition of a series of most luminous and 
rofound works on different branches of jurispru- 
ence. In constant correspondence with the great 
lawyers of Europe, and on terms of intimate 
friendship with the most eminent men in America, 
the happiness of his mature life was disturbed only 
by those afflictions from which the best cannot 
escape. 


As a teacher, his Le were peculiarly rare and 


felicitous. He loved his vocation. He knew no 
sweeter employment than to develop and expound to 
his pupils those lofty principles of morals and justice 
for which he had so pure an enthusiasm. In their 
sanguine hopes, and thirst for knowledge, he beheld 
his own youth reflected, and in pouring forth to them 


from the full fountain of his learning he ‘‘ breathed a | p 


second spring.’? His extraordinary fluency, his warm 
and sympathetic nature, and his t acquirements, 
all conspired to fit him for a teacher. Knowled 

radiated from him irito the minds of all around. 
The spirit in which he taught was beautiful. His 
side was that of justice, truth, right. He strove to 
rouse in his pupils an ambition for pure and noble 
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aims. At the threshold of manhood he made them 
swear fealty to morals, and war to falsehood, upon 
the altar of the law. He taught by his character as 
well as by his words. He was fond of contrasting 
the mean huckster and trickster in the law with the 
shining examples of the distinguished men who had 
been his contemporaries, and of urging upon his 
pupils that no victory was worth winning, unless it 
could be won honorably. His lecture-room was never 
dull. Whatever might be the subject, it was treated 
with such fire and earnestness, such warmth and 
— that no one could listen without interest. 

is room was always crowded. There was in his 
manner the utmost abandon. No subject was so trite 
and stale that it did not bloom afresh at his touch. 
Hour after hour, year after year, passed away, but 
his enthusiasm was perennial. In the full stream of 
his knowledge, his heart kept throbbing like a tide. 
* * The winged words on which these teachings 
were borne have fled away, but the seeds they planted 
in the hearts of those who heard them are growing 
yet, — bearing good fruit to this country and the 
worl 


That Story was a generous friend, the followin 
extract will show. It is from a letter to Prof. 
Greenleaf, in acknowledgment of the dedication 
prefixed to an exceedingly able treatise on legal 
evidence, emanating from the pen of that gentle- 
man :— 


The accompaniment of your letter of last evening 
took me entirely by surprise. Instead of finding in it 
a continuation of your manuscript on the law of evi- 
dence, (which, in my simplicity, I supposed it would 
contain,) I found, unexpectedly to myself, that it 
contained but new evidence of your personal friend- 
ship and continued regard. I will not attempt to 
describe the emotions of deep sensibility and gratitude 
with which it overwhelmed me. They will not be 
forgotten by me to the latest hour of my life. Al- 
though I am thoroughly conscious that I have no just 
title to much that you have said in commendation of 
my labors, and that your friendship has given to 
them a warm and glowing color, which imparts an 
attraction far beyond their intrinsic merits, yet I can- 
not find it in my heart to ask you to alter a single 
word, since it expresses your own sentiments and 
feelings with a truth and sincerity far more gratifying 
to me than all the homage of public fame, so hardl 
won, so transitory, and yet so eagerly sought. 
cherish such memorials as the best legacy I can leave 
to my children ; and even when I am in my grave, I 
solace myself with the reflection, that they will feel 
that your praise was the best tribute I could desire, 
as it was founded upon that solid friendship and long 
intimacy, which grew indulgent as years glided by, 
and cherished, with the voice of kindness, every effort 
on my part, to aid the science of law, and the growth 
of constitutional principles. * * In one respect I 
cannot permit your dedication to pass without a sug- 
gestion, which truth and justice demand from me. 
You and I have equally labored in the same good 
cause in the Law School, with equal zeal and 7 
success. We have shared the toils together, and if 
we have earned a just title to public confidence and 
ss you are every way entitled to an equal share 
with myself, nay, in some respects, to more. But for 
you, the school would never have attained its present 
rank. Your learning, your devotion to its interests, 
your untiring industry, your steadfast integrity of 
and action—have imparted to all our efforts 
a vigor and ability, without which, I am free to say, 
that I should have utterly despaired of success. Nay, 
more, but for your constant cod ion and encour- 
agement in the common task, I should have drooped 
and lingered by the wayside. But what I dwell on 
with peculiar delight, is the consciousness that we 
have never been rivals, but in working together have 
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gone hand in hand throughout ; that not a cloud has 
ever passed over our mutual intercourse, and that we 
have lived as brothers should live; and, I trust in 
God, we shall die such. 


Justice Story died on the 10th of September, 
1845. Inthe cemetery of Mount Auburn, not far 
from the University where many fellow-laborers 
in the work of human improvement still lament his 
loss, and within a few feet of the grave of his 
friend, the earnest and eloquent Channing, repose 
his mortal remains. His reputation as 2 lawyer is 
entwined with the moral framework of modern so- 
ciety. The remembrance of his virtues and ac- 
complishments as a man, may aptly suggest to the 
minds of his surviving associates and old pupils the 
sad question—so painful to the living, so honor- 
able to the dead — 

Cui Pudor, et Justitia soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 





From Household Words. 
CONTINENTAL WAYS AND MEANS. 


Atrnoven it is neither our wish nor object to 
encourage absenteeism, yet there are so many valid 
reasons for at least an occasional residence abroad, 
that a few words on the subject of continental 
economics may not be without interest to some 
readers. The great cities and towns of Europe 
have become almost household words to English 
ears; and we are all of us now as familiar with 
Paris, Brussels, and the Rhine, as our fathers were 
with Holborn ani Hackney. Still, there is a wide 
difference between travel and residence. The im- 
pressions of a land seen from the hotel window, and 
with the commentaries of the “* commissionnaire,’’ 
are so very unlike those gathered from actual 
domestication, that some hints as to “‘ where to 
dine’? and ‘* what from’? may not be altogether 
valueless. 

First of all, as to climate. It is a grand mistake 
to believe that any of our neighbors are much bet- 
ter off than ourselves in that respect. If they be, 
it is more in the fact that the order of the seasons 
is more regular, and that the particular character 
of the time has fewer variations than in England. 
So much is this the case, that we appreciate per- 
fectly the distinction a foreigner once made to us— 
that England has weatuer, but no cLiMATE— 
meaning that every imaginable change is at all 
times possible, and that for fuur weeks of June sun 
and wind, we often are requited with a December 
that even Naples might envy. It may be set down 
as certain, that except in a few favored spots along 
the shores of the Mediterranean and in Sicily, our 
winters are milder than those of the Continent. 
A Paris winter is a vile compound of cold, slush, 
damp, fog, and foul smells. A Brussels one is all 
the preceding, plus sleet and storm. A German 
winter is an affair of stoves, double windows, fur 
mantles, and foot-warmers, frozen fountains, and no 
mail every second or third day. Italy has a dozen 
climates. Milan, all rain and wind. Turin, both, 
in diminished degree. Florence alternates be- 
tween an Irish January and a West Indian tornado. 
With the Sirocco, come fog, mud, and neuralgia ; 
with the Tramontano wind you have falling pottery 
and pleurisies. Rome is Ireland, with a Pontine 
fever ; and Naples is all that sun and wind can 
make it. 

The autumns are uniformly fine abroad, finer 





and less changeable than in England. As for 
spring, it only exists in ‘‘ Thomson’s Seasons.” 

he continental summers are almost unexception- 
ably good. In mountain districts there are certain 
periodical rains, but they rarely last long, or cause 
much inconvenience. An English invalid has few 
valid reasons for leaving his own shores, save such 
as the change of scene and the novelty of travel 
suggest. Pisa, it is true, offers some advantages 
to the weak-chested ; but then the whole available 
extent of Pisa is the quay along the Arno. Away 
from this, you encounter cutting winds and cold 
blasts, and all the rigors of a northern winter. 
There are a few secluded nooks along the Mediter- 
ranean, such as Nestre and Spezzia, which combine 
the advantages of sea-air with all the luxuriance of 
a tropical vegetation. Of these we mean to speak 
hereafter. 

After all, however, if climate be any object, we 
must seek it south of the Alps. The winters 
of France and Germany, severe and tedious as they 
are, are nothing to the transition stages that pre- 
cede and follow them. It is those tiresome months 
of late autumn and early spring—those tadpole 
seasons of undeveloped proportions, slush, rain, and 
cold, and mud and sleet, banging doors, and blow- 
ing noses—these are the worst of all. Notwith- 
standing all these things—in spite of the incon- 
venience of the passport system, the police and 
the custom-house—you will come abroad. There 
may be fifty reasons for it. Your neighbors—the 
Teddingtons—have done it, and their daughters 
have afl married counts and marquises ; you are 
hatd-worked and weary, and you long for the 
tepose of a vacation ; you have gone too fast; you 
have burned your fingers with shares in the Behring 
Straits Junction ; and you have laid out your spare 
eapital in an Irish mortgage. nomy for a 
while is indispensable, and it must be practised 
abroad. 

The unqualified opinion of every Englishman is, 
that the whole Continent is miserably poor ; that to 
make a decent appearance in the streets or at the 
cafés, all foreigners, from Norway to Naples, 
starve at home, and play hot hands, or go to bed, 
to make up for want of a fire. Milord therefore 
thinks that even his reduced income of one thou- 
sand per annum will make him a ‘ personage”’ 
abroad, and in this pleasant delusion he starts on 
his travels. As the French say, ‘C'est une illu- 
sion comme une autre.” What is the fact? He 
finds that Brussels is as dear as Leamington. The 
Rhine towns are nests of cheating and imposition ; 
the smaller central cities of Germany are unpro- 
vided with every requisite he is used to, and insup- 

bly dull besides ; and he takes refuge at last 
in: Munich or Vienna, or he crosses the Alps into 


All the actual material of life abroad is very 
little cheaper than in England, and considerably 
dearer than in most parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Neither your house nor your man-servant nor 
maid-eervant cost you less. Your wine, indeed, 
does, and so do all the details of education. But 
if these be cheaper, they are inferior also. The 
light St. Estephe, that you dignify by the name of 
Claret, sets your teeth on edge; and the thin 
Klingenberger is only vinegar in adecanter. And 
as to education, with all the vices of our school 
system at home, some men of information are 
oceasionally to be found in public life and profes- 
sions, and we are not disgraced by hearing a great 
minister talk of Ancona as in the Mediterranean ! 
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Continental |} and music are the staples of 
foreign education. As to the former, they are 
learned badly, because categorically; and all the 
advantages of correct accent are counterbalanced 
by want of grammatical study. Music, indeed, is 
acquired in a better and more rational method, 
particularly in Germany. As to classical knowl- 
edge and the mass of general information which our 
schools and colleges teach, foreign educational estab- 
lishments are lamentably deficient. The blunders 
in history, geography, and natural science, which 
every one witnessed in foreign society—and 
rarely heard in England—the very » thee ve of 
the avowals of ignorance on common topics—attest 
of how little consequence such confessions are. 
We remember well ourselves hearing a very dis- 
tinguished foreigner confound ‘‘ Berlin’ with 
** Dublin”? for half an hour together; and, when 
mildly admonished of his mistake, merely replied, 
“C'est égal; c'est toujours la méme chose ;”” (it is 
all one; it is just the same thing ;) while not 
many days ago we listened with considerable inter- 
est to an animated description of the late Sicilian 
revolt, and its secret history from the lips of a 
Lombard gentleman—his narrative, as he went 
along, being corroborated, and indeed, illustrated, 
by the remarks of another at his side. What, 
however, was our disappointment as the latter 
turned coolly round, on the conclusion, and said to 
a bystander, ‘‘ Scusi, Signore; ma, dove e la 
Sicilia?” 

The continent is not cheaper than home—it has 
few advantages on the score of climate. What, 
then, it may be asked. are the inducements which 
yearly draw away from our country such hordes of 
foreign travellers? Some will ascribe this to the 
greater social freedom enjoyed abroad, the less 
restricted code of morals and manners, the wider 


opportunities of entering society, and the ease of 
admission into courts or courtly circles. These, 
of course, have all their separate influences ; but if 
we were asked wherein lies the great charm of the 
continent, we should say, it consists in the easy, 
unembarrassed tone of intimacy enjoyed by all of 


the persons who meet together in society. There 
is neither lord worship nor gold worship. There 
is no pushing, nor shoving, nor struggling for 
places beside his grace nor her ladyship. What- 
ever may be the differences of rank and station, 
there is a perfect equality amongst the individuals 
who compose society. The claim of being a 
gentleman suffices for admission and acceptance 
everywhere. Now we by no means wish to dis- 
parage lords, nor affect to class them with the 
worn-out representatives of a French or a Spanish 
nobility ; on the contrary, we are fully alive to the 
vast advantages enjoyed by educated gentlemen, 
without any of the narrowing influences of a pro- 
fessional career, or the small pedantries that attach 
to special study ; but we would protest against the 
vulgar adulation of rank so common in England ; 
that indiscriminate veneration for every member of 
the peerage, and every name chronicled by Burke 
or Debrett. 

One of the most remarkable results of the op- 
posite tone abroad is, the very great superiority in 
all the pretensions to agreeability and information 

by that very class which at home we are 
satisfied to admire on the mere plea ofa title. An 
English nobleman, on the Continent, is satisfied to 
enter society without the great prestige that ac- 
companies him at home, and consequently exercises 
all those arts of ility which 6 the. suc- 
ecss of a salon. But the whole tone. of society 





abroad is more natural and more free. There is 
more ease, and Jess lounging—more agreeability 
and less display—greater deference to modesty, 
and less addletice of high capacity. In a word, 
society is like one of those associations where the 
members can be only holders of one ticket each, 
and the great capitalist can never swamp nor over- 
whelm his humble brother shareholder. Of course, 
in all that we say here, we are rather pleading the 
cause of little people—of whom we are ourselves 
one of the smallest ; but we repeat, that we know 
of nothing abroad to compare with its social 
equality. 

It will perhaps be said, that in this kind of 
intercourse we lose much of our nationality, and 
that our distinctly English features of character 
usually wear away. If by such are meant, our 
native coldness and distance—our distrust of every- 
body we do not know intimately—our overweening 
belief in the superiority of England in all things— 
then, so much the better. 





From the Athenzum. 
CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI. 


Ara meeting of the Philological Society, 23d 
Jan., T. Watts, Esq., read a paper on ‘‘ Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, his Genius and Attainments.’’ The 
statement made by an ancient historian (Valerius 
Maximus, book viii., chap 7,) that a certain Asiatic 
king who lived before the Christian era was able 
to speak the languages of two-and-twenty nations, 
had appeared to many incredible. From the time 
of Mithridates to the present, a lapse of nearly 
2,000 years, no parallel instance had been recorded ; 
but for the future the name of Mithridates must 
yield to that of Mezzofanti. Strange to say, no 
memoir of this wonderful man had been given to 
the public by any of his friends, though nearly 
three years had elapsed since his death. The ob- 
ject of this paper was to bring together a few of the 
notices of him scattered through different publica- 
tions. Our space will only allow us to give a brief 
abstract of the most salient points touched upon by 
Mr. Watts. Joseph Mezzofanti was born at Bo- 
logna—the ‘* Conversations-Lexicon”’ said in 1771, 
the Daily News in 1774, but persons who saw him 
in 1820 conjectured his age to be forty. He first 
discovered his extraordinary power of acquiring 
foreign languages while attending the wounded 
soldiers of Napoleon’s armies in the hospital of 
Bologna, to which he was chaplain. He lived con- 
stantly at Bologna till 1831, and was Professor of 
Greek and Oriental Languages in the Universit 
there, and one of the librarians. The troubles which 
arose out of the French occupation of Ancona after 
the revolution of 1830 occasioned his being sent with 
a deputation to Rome, where he attracted the notice, 
and secured the regard of Pope Gregory XVI. In 
1833 he succeeded the famous Angelo Mai as prefect 
of the Vatican—was made a Cardinal on the 13th 
of February, 1838—and died on the 16th of March, 
1849—his death being hastened by the shock of 
the revolution, and the exile of his protector, the 
Pope. The earliest notice of him given to the 
public seems to be in Stewart Rose’s ‘ Letters 
from the North of Italy,”’ in the second volume of 
which, p. 54, Mr. Rose says, (Nov. 1817,) ‘* The 
living lion to whom I allude, is the Signor Mezzo- 
fanti, of Bologna, who, when I saw him, though 
he was only 36 years old, read twenty, and con- 
versed in eighteen, languages. He spoke all these 
fluently, and those of which I could judge with the 
most extraordinary precision. A officer 
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declared that he could not have distinguished him 
from a German. A Smyrniote servant who was 
with me declared that he might pass for a Greek 
or a Turk throughout the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior. But what most surprised me was his 
accuracy, for during the long and repeated conver- 
sations in English, he never once misapplied the 
sign of a tense, that fearful stumbling-block to 
Scotch and Irish. The marvel was, if possible, 
rendered more marvellous by this gentleman’s ac- 
complishments and information—things rare in 
linguists, who generally mistake the means for the 
end.’’ Not long after this, a lively account of 
Mezzofanti was given to Baron Zach, the Hunga- 
rian astronomer, himself no mean linguist, in his 
‘* Correspondance Astronomique,”’ vol. iv., p. 191, 
for Feb. 1820. ‘‘ The annular eclipse of the sun 
was a great curiosity for us, and Professor Mezzo- 
fanti was another. This extraordinary man speaks 
thirty-two languages, living and dead, in the manner 
I am going to describe. He accosted me in Hun- 
garian, and with a compliment so well turned, and 
in such excellent Magyar, that I was quite taken 
by surprise. He afterwards spoke to me in Ger- 
man, at first in good Saxon, (the Crusca of the 
Germans,) and then in the Austrian and Swabian 
dialects, with a correctness of accent that amazed 
me to the last degree, and made me burst into a fit 
of laughter at the thought of the contrast between 
the Janguage and the appearance of this astonish- 
ing professor. He spoke English to Capt. Smyth, 
Russian and Polish to Prince Volkonski, with the 
same volubility as if he had been speaking his na- 
tive tongue. At dinner, after having chatted with 
him in several languages, it came into my head at 
last to address him on a sudden with some words 
in Wallachian. Without hesitation, and without 


appearing to remark what an out-of-the-way dialect 
I 


had branched off to, away went my — 
in the same language, and so fast that I was 
obliged to say to him, ‘ Gently, gently, M. Abbé, I 
really can’t follow you, I am at the end of my 
Latin-Wallachian.’ He also knew another lan- 
guage, of which I had never been able to get hold 
—that of the Zigans, or Gypsies.”” Baron Zach 
again notices Mezzofanti in the fifth volume of his 
‘* Correspondance ;”’ but Blume, who visited Bo- 
logna in 1821, says that Zach’s accounts are very 
much exag wher ( Iter Italicum,”’ 1827, vol. ii., 
p- 152.) dy Morgan’s notice, about the same 
period, is less depreciatory than Blume’s, though 
in a tone of coolness, (see her ‘‘ Italy,”’ 1821, vol. 
i., p. 190.) It was about this time that Byron saw 
Mezzofanti; and says of him, ‘‘ He is a walking 
Polyglott, and ought to have existed at the time of 
the Denes of Babel as universal interpreter. I 
tried him in all the tongues of which I knew a sin- 

le oath, and egad! he astounded me—even to my 
English.” In 1820, Molbech, the learned and 
candid Danish writer, had an interview with him, 
and says—‘‘ There is scarcely any — dia- 
lect, whether Romaic, Scandinavian or Sclavonic, 
. that this miraculous Polyglottist does not speak. I 
found a German with him, with whom he was con- 
versing in fluent and well-sounding German ; 
when we were alone, and I began to speak to him 
in the same language, he interrupted me with a 
question in Danish. He spoke this language with 
almost entire correctness. Mezzofanti is not merely 
a linguist, but is well acquainted with literary-his- 
je and bibliography, and also with the library 
under his charge. He is a man of the finest and 
most polished manners, and at the same time of the 
most engaging good nature and politeness.’’— 


Molbech’s ‘‘ Reise,’’ 1819-20, vol. iii., p. 319.) 

he German biblical scholar, Fleck, has a long 
notice of Mezzofanti in his ‘‘ Wissenschaftliche 
Reise,” 1837, vol. i., p. 93. He says:—*‘ One 
forenoon in the Vatican he spoke Modern Greek 
to a young man who came in, Hebrew with the 
Rabbi or scrittore of the library, Russian with a 
magnate who passed through to the manuscript- 
room, Latin and German with me, Danish with a 
young Danish archeologist who was present, Eng- 
lish with the English, Italian with many. He has 
never travelled, except to Rome and Naples; and 
to Naples he went to study Chinese there at the 
Institute for the education of natives of China 
as missionaries. He can distinguish between the 
Hamburg and Hanoverian German very well; 
and even of Wendish he is not ignorant. He is 
said to speak some thirty languages and dialects, 
but of course not all with equal readiness.”” The 
most unfavorable notice of him was, in 1835, by Mrs. 
Paget, a Transylvanian lady, by birth Miss Wes- 
selenyi, whose book was published in 1842 :— 
‘* Mezzofanti entered, in conversation with two 
young Moors. His age might be about seventy ; 
he is small in stature, dry, and of a pale, unhealthy 
look. His whole person was in monkey-like rest- 
less motion. He speaks Hungarian well enough, 
and had read several Hungarian books; he even 
addressed me in Wallachian, but to my shame I 
was unable to answer. He asked me if I knew Slo- 
wakian. In showing us some books, he read from 
them in Modern Greek, Latin and Hebrew. Toa 
— who had travelled in Palestine he spoke in 

urkish. I asked him how many languages he 
knew. ‘Not many,” he replied, ‘for I only 
speak forty or fifty.”’—(‘* Olaszorszagi es Schweizi 

tazas,”? 1. 180.) An anonymous Russian travel- 
ler, who published some ‘ Letters from Rome’? in 
1846, says—‘* Twice I have visited this remark- 
able man, a phenomenon as yet unparalleled in the 
learned world. Cardinal Mezzofanti spoke eight 
languages fluently in my presence: he expressed 
himself in Russian very purely and correctly. Even 
now, in advanced life, he continues to study fresh 
dialects ;—he learned Chinese not long ago. I asked 
him to give me a list of all the languages and dialects 
in which he was able to express himself, and he sent 
me the name of Gop written with his own hand in 
Jifty-siz \anguages, of which thirty were European 
(not including their dialects)—seventeen Asiatic, 
also without counting the dialects—five A frican— 
and four American. He is one of the most won- 
derful curiosities of the Eternal City.” During 
the later years of Mezzofanti’s life a sight of the 
highest interest was annually to be witnessed 
in Rome. At the examination of the pupils of 
the College of the Propaganda, it is customary 
for each of the young missionaries of various 
countries to deliver an oration in his own language. 
At these meetings Mezzofanti used to attend and 
converse with almost’ all of the scholars—pass- 
ing with equal fluency from the dialects of the ex- 
treme West to those of the extreme East—from 
Irish, which he spoke with ease, to Chinese, of 
which he was particularly fond. Though, as a 
philologist, he could not compare with Rask—nor 
as a libravian with Magliabecchi—yet Mezzofanti 
was a phenomenon of peculias genius, diligently 
and successfully cultivated to an extent without a 

recedent, and likely to remain without a parallel. 
His glory was to have been the greatest linguist 
that ever existed—and we could not but feel that 





his name was one which would be justly memora- 
ble in the annals of martkind. 





M’CULLOCH ON TAXATION. 


From the Examiner. 
M’CULLOCH ON TAXATION. 


Mr. McCuttocn has just published a new and 
enlarged edition of his Treatise on Taxation. The 
book is a valuable one, though it contains some 
very astounding paradoxes. 

Mr. McCulloch would seem to admire taxation 
on its own account. He has a sort of professional 
love for it, as if it were a positive good, and not an 
unavoidable evil. He loves a taxpayer much after 
the fashion that Izaac Walton loved the worm he 
was impaling on the hook. Thus, in his very pref- 
ace, he talks of “‘ ignorant impatience of taxation,’’ 
the words of the rapacious and ignorant Castlereagh 
when he failed to induce the House of Commons to 
continue a tax during peace, which the House of 
Commons stood solemnly pledged to sweep away 
when the war was at an end. 

The first erroneous, and it must be added danger- 
ous, axiom of Mr. McCulloch’s system is that 
taxes, to a certain extent, (limit not stated,) are 
not only not hurtful, but positively beneficial. ‘‘ It 
is, however, abundantly certain,’’ says he, ‘‘ that 
taxes, when judiciously im , and not carried to 
an oppressive height, occasion an increase of indus- 
try and economy, and but rarely encroach on 
capital.”” Now taxes are indispensable because 
government is so, and because those who discharge 
the essential labors of government must be paid for 
their services like any other kind of laborers. Any 
taxation which goes an inch beyond this is clearly 
a nuisance which ought to be abated. 

Mr. McCulloch fancies taxation to be a valuable 
stimulant to industry. ‘* Every new tax,’’ say some 
financiers, ‘* creates a new ability in the subject to 
bear it, and every increase in the public burdens a 

roportional increase in the industry of the people.” 
This is, in truth, Mr. McCulloch’s own principle ; 
and he admits its fallacy only ‘“‘ when advanced 
thus absolutely and without reservation.”” Now a 
principle cannot be true in one degree and false in 
another. He says that Mr. Hume, in his essay on 
taxation, has exposed it, when advanced, ‘* without 
reservation.” hat Mr. Hume said is, ‘‘ This 
maxim is of such a nature, as is most likely to be 
abused, and is so much the more dangerous, as its 
truth cannot be altogether denied,” and then, pro- 
ceeding to argue that Tyre, Athens, Carthage, 
Rhodes, Genoa, Venice, and Holland, had flourished 
with some natural disadvantages of position, he 
asks, “‘ why may not artificial burdens have the 
same effect?” : 

It is very certain that in this Mr. Hume (and Mr. 
McCulloch follows him) has mistaken effect for 
cause. The states in question prospered because 
they were secured by their locality from foreign 
attack. A position otherwise unfavorable, afforded 
them this advantage, and it laid the foundation of 
their prosperity. With security from barbarous 
invasion, good laws were made and industry flour- 
ished, in spite of sterility of soil. Manufactures 
and commerce took the place of that rural industry, 
for which there was no room. The people of every 
one of the states in question lived more by the sea 
than by the land. 

Let us take thé most authaptic example, Hol- 
land. Sir William Temple, speaking of the 
Holland of his time, describes it in terms which 
apply not inaccurately to the Holland of our own 
day. ‘* Yet they,” (the Dutch,) says he, ‘‘ have 
no native commodities towards the building or rig- 
ging of the smallest vessel; their flax, hemp, 





pitch, wood, and iron, coming all from abroad, as 
wool does for clothing their men, and corn for 
feeding them. Nor do I know anything properly 
of their own growth that is considerable, either for 
their own necessary use, or for traffic with their 
neighbors, besides butter, cheese, and earthenware. 
For havens, they have not any good on their whole 
coast.” 
Yet Holland became industrious, populous, and 
wealthy, in spite of these natural disadvantages, 
and with the absence of coal, iron, timber, and 
fertile land. Temple, in explaining what he con- 
ceives to, be the cause of the prosperity of Holland, 
mistakes, like David Hume and Mr. McCulloch, 
effect for cause—in fact, like them, puts the cart 
before the horse. ‘‘I conceive,’ says he, ‘the 
true original and ground to be great multitude of 
apy crowded into small compass of land, where- 
'y all necessaries of life become dear, and all men 
who have possessions are induced to parsimony ; 
but those who have none are forced to industry 
and Jabor or else want.” It is certain that the 
industry must have produced the great population, 
or the great population never would have existed, 
for it was itself created by industry ; and the indus- 
try by the security of situation, and the laws which 
assured liberty, person, and property. Of necessity 
the country must have been industrious long before 
it was populous. The Anglo-Saxon republic of 
America, in the alisence of all the causes which are 
thus imagined to have caused the industry and 
wealth of Holland, is as industrious and prosperous 
as Holland ; and will assuredly continue to be in- 
dustrious when, some centuries hence, it is as 
populous as Holland, and simply because by secu- 
rity of position and government there is protection 
for life, liberty, and property. The Spanish re- 
publics of America, on the other hand, with some 
natural advantages over the Anglo-Saxon republic, 
are neither industrious nor wealthy, simply because 
Shey want good government. TY e Anglo-Saxon 
republic flourishes even in the absence of Mr. Mc- 
Culloch’s imaginary stimulant to industry, a certain 
amount of sharp taxation. They thrive, although 
they do not pay, like us, fifteen millions a year for 
their tea, sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 

The very circumstances which are supposed to 
have created the industry and wealth of Holland 
are those which have in reality arrested or retarded 
them. She was already two centuries ago a popu- 
lous country, and there was no room for more 
inhabitants. She had neither coal nor iron to 
become a manufacturing country. She was long 
the only country that enjoyed freedom and security, 
and consequently the only one with an active 
industry and great wealth. She had therefore a 
natural monopoly of the carrying trade and fisheries 
of the world. Other nations, better situated, became 
competitors with her. Holland is probably as 
populous, wealthy, and industrious as ever she 
was ; it is only relatively that she has lost her po- 
sition. The United States, without any of the 
supposed advantages of Temple, and which was a 
very infant in the cradle when Holland was already 
a great country, is now equal to ten Hollands. 

Mr. McCulloch seems half disposed to ascribe 
the rapid progress which we have ourselves made 
within the last eighty years to the weight of tax- 
ation, although he admits that it is mainly attribut- 
able to the superiority of our institutions. In truth, 
the vast increase which has taken place in our 
wealth and population has been coeval with those 
great discoveries which have in reality multiplied 
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our power over the elements of nature, and enabled 
us to bear a weight of taxation which without them 
would have been impossible to us or any other 
people. Mr. McCulloch’s fiscal stimulant to indus- 
try will not do ; and seems to us little more logical 
than to insist that a man will walk mare at his ease 
in French jack-boots than in a pair of light pumps, 
or that a ship will sail faster when loaded to the 
bends than when she is in ballast, or that a horse 
will run swifter with a queen’s plate weight on his 
back than with a feather weight. 

Adam Smith, writing years before Mr. McCul- 
loch, took a juster view of the subject, although he 
had not the taxation of the American and the French 
revolutionary war to guide him. ‘ Had not these 
wars,’’ he observes, ‘* given the particular direction 
to so large a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in open pro- 
ductive hands, whose labor would have replaced 
with a profit, the whole value of their consumption. 

And to what height the real wealth and 
revenue of the country might by this time have 
been raised, it is not, perhaps, very easy even to 
imagine.’’ Mr. McCulloch calls this “* a popular,”’ 
but ‘a very doubtful conclusion.”” The test 
advance ever made by an old nation has been by 
ourselves in the thirty-seven years of European 

ace which have transpired since 1815. Does Mr. 

eCulloch for a moment fancy that the same 
advance would have been made had our war taxes 
continued? We went on improving during the 
war in spite of heavy taxation, and Mr. McCulloch 
fancies that heavy taxation accelerated our improve- 
ment; but it was the inventions of Watt and Ark- 
wright, and not the expenditure on fleets and 
armies, that produced the improvement. 

But Mr. MeCulloch’s professional love of the 
treasury carries him a step further than merely 
fancying that taxation acts as a mild stimulant to 
industry. ‘‘ Man,”’ says he, ‘is not influenced 
solely by hope, he is also influenced by fear. Tax- 
ation brings the latter principle into the field.’ 
He might as well say that the‘ cart-whip brought 
industry into a cane-field in the island of Cuba! 

The next paradox of Mr. McCulloch that we 
have to deal with is this, that taxes on the neces- 
saries of life are not unjust. ‘* We deny,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ that taxes on necessaries can be fairly ob- 
jected to on the ground of their being unjust.’ 
‘* Government has nothing to do with the means of 
the parties who buy taxed articles.” ‘It has 
done its duty when it has imposed equal and 
moderate taxes on the articles best suited to bear 
taxation. Providence has not been charged with 
injustice, because the corn and other articles used 
indifferently by the poor and the rich, cost the one 
class as miuch as they do the other. And such 
being the case, how can it be pretended that 
governments, in laying equal duties on these arti- 
cles, commit injusticet This is dogmatical enough, 
yet very unsound. If nature has made no difference 
in the cost of the first necessaries of life consumed 
by the rich and poor, is that a good ground for the 
financier stepping forward to aggravate the hardship 
which, according to Mr. McCulloch, nature has 
established? Let us take two of the articles 
referred to by Mr. McCulloch himself, bread and 
salt, for illustration. A family of laborers con- 
sisting of five persons consumes five quarters of 
wheat ; and Mr. McCulloch says in another part 
of his work, to be presently referred to, that as a 
measure of justice a protecting duty of some 7s. 
ought to have been imposed on every quarter. 





This family, earning 25/. a year, would have to pay, 
according to Mr. McCulloch’s hypothesis, a virtual 
income-tax of seven per cent. A family of the 
same number of persons of the middle classes would 
consume the same quantity and quality of bread ; 
and if its income was 250/., its quota of taxation 
would be ‘ one tenth’’ part of that of the laboring 
family. A family of the upper classes, with an 
income of 2,500/., would consume the same quantity 
and nearly the same quality of bread with the two 
other families ; and its tax being also the same, its 
virtual income-tax would be “one tenth’’ of that 
of the middle-class family, and ‘ one hundredth 
part” of that of the laboring family. 

How, then, can Mr. McCulloch say that there 
would be no injustice in such a tax, or that his 
wholesale financier is justified in aggravating an 
inequality, as regards the capacity of the contribu- 


,| tors, produced by nature? In this country we had 


once a tax on salt which existed for one hundred and 
thirty years, and which for the last eighteen of its ex- 
istence was at the rate of 15s. a bushel, intrinsically 
never worth beyond 6d., and it yielded a revenue 
of a million and a half. The poor consume, at 
least, as much salt as the rich—perhaps even much 
more, from the habit of using more pickled food, 
and having fewer other condiments. as it just, 
then, to inflict a tax equal to thirty times the prime 
cost of a commodity, alike on the peasant, the 
shopkeeper, the gentleman at ease, and the noble- 
man in luxury? It was a virtual poll-tax, and any 
poll-tax might be justified on the same principle or 
no principle. Adam Smith, and we prefer his 
opinion, is at direct variance with Mr. McCulloch 
on the subject of taxes on necessaries. He quietly 
says, ‘‘ they have the same effect on the circum- 
stances of the people, as a poor soil and a bad 
climate,’’ which is certainly damnation enough. 

Mr. McCulloch's fiscal optimism seduces him into 
an approval of the paper duty and the soap duty. 
In the first he takes into consideration only the 
amount of duty on a book—on Mr. Macaulay's 
‘* History,’’ for example, only 6d., and on his own 
‘* Dictionary of Commerce,” no more than 7d. 
But of Mr. Macaulay’s book more than 20,000 copies 
have been sold in a couple of years, so that he has 
contributed to the paper tax 500/.; and Mr. 
McCulloch himself, who has published the same 
number in twenty years, has contributed 583/. 
Yet even this is but a bald display of figures, for 
the profits on the tax advanced by the manufacturer 
are wholly omitted. At present, the reduced duty 
on soap is only, says Mr. McCulloch, 14d. on 
hard, and 1d. on soft. But why should there be 
any duty at all, not only on a necessary of life, but 
on one extensively used in many processes of 
manufacture? The vexations of excise interference 
are, both in soap and paper, far worse than the 
duties themselves, and the result is shown in our 
exportation of the two articles. Last year the ex- 
ports of stationary, including many articles besides 
paper, amounted in value to little more than 400,- 
000/7., being a good deal less than one-half the value 
of what we exported in the article of ‘* Tin-plates.”’ 
Our export of soap is about one half that of paper, 
and less than that of one French town, the dull one 
of Marseilles. 





A Worp For ovr Jupiciovs Bortie-Hotper.— 
Whatever Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy may have 
been, so iong as it lasted we have avoided war. We 


wish his successor in the Foreign Office could be 
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THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


From Household Words. 
THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


ALmsGrivine takes the place of our work-house sys- 
tem, in the economy of a large part of Europe. The 
giving of alms to the helpless is, moreover, in Catholic 
countries, a religious office. The voluntary surrender 
of gifts, each according to his ability, as a means of 
grace, is more prominently insisted on than among 
Protestants ; consequently systematic taxation for the 
poor is not resorted to. Nor is there so great a neces- 
sity for it as in this country ; for few nations have so 
many paupers to provide for as we English are accus- 
tomed to regard as a natural element in our society ; 
and thus it happens, that when, about ten years ago, 
there was in France no asylum but the hospital, for 
aged and ailing poor, the want of institutions for the 
infirm but healthy, was not so severe as to attract the 
public eye. 

But there was at that time a r servant-woman, 
a native of the village of La Croix, in Brittany— 
Jeanne Sugon was her name—who was moved by the 
gentleness of her heart, and the fervor of her religion, 
to pity a certain infirm and destitute neighbor, to take 
her to her side as a companion, and to devote herself 
to her support. Other infirm people earned, by their 
helplessness, a claim on her attention. She went 
about begging, when she could not work, that she 
might preserve lifeas long as nature would grant it 
to her infirm charges. Her example spread a desire 
for the performance of similar good offices. Two 
pious women, her neighbors, united with Jeanne in 
her pious office. These women cherished, as they 
were able, aged and infirm paupers ; nursed them in 
a little house, and begged for them in the vicinity. 
The three women, who had so devoted themselves, 
attracted notice, and were presently received into the 
order of Sisters of Charity, in which they took for 
themselves the name of ‘‘ Little Sisters of the Poor,’’ 
Petites Seurs DEs Pauvres. 

The first house of the Little Sisters of the Poor was 
opened at St. Servan, in Brittany. A healthy flower 
scatters seed around. We saw that forcibly illus- 
trated, in the pro , from an origin equally humble, 
of the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg ; we see it now 
again, in the efforts of the Little Sisters which flour- 
ished and fructified with prompt usefulness. On the 
tenth anniversary of the establishment at St. Servan, 
ten similar houses had been founded in ten different 
French towns. 

The Petites Seurs live with their charges, in the 
most frugal way, upon the scraps and waste meat 
which they can collect from the surrounding houses. 
The voluntary contributions by which they support 
their institution are truly the crumbs falling from the 
rich man’s table. The nurse fares no better than the 
objects of her care. She lives upon equal terms with 
Lazarus, and acts towards him in the spirit of a 
younger sister. 

The establishment at Dinan, over which Jeanne 
Sugon herself presides, being under repair, and not 
quite fit for the reception of visitors, we will go over 
the Sisters’ house at Paris, which is conducted on 
exactly the same plan. 

We are ushered into a small parlor, scantily fur- 
nished, with some Scripture prints upon the walls. A 
Sister enters to us with such a bright look of cheer- 
fulness as faces wear when hearts beneath them feel 
that they are beating to some purpose in the world. 
She accedes gladly to our desire, and at once leads us 
into another room of larger size, in which twenty or 
thirty old women are at this moment finishing their 
dinner ; it being Friday, rice stands on the table in 
the place of meat. The sister moves and speaks with 
the gentleness of a mother among creatures who are 
in, or are near to, the state of second childhood. You 
see an old dame fumbling eagerly over her snuff-box 
lid. The poor creatures are not denied luxuries ; for 
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whatever they can earn by their spinning is their own 
money, and they buy with it any indulgences they 
please ; among which nothing is so highly prized or 
eagerly coveted as a pinch of snuff. 

Tn the dormitories on the first-door some lie bed- 
ridden. Gentler still, if possible, is now the Sister’s 
voice. The rooms throughout the house are airy, with 
large windows, and those inhabited by the Sisters are 
distinguished from the rest by no mark of indulgence 
or superiority. ; 

We descend now into the old men’s department ; 
and enter a warm room, with a stove in the centre, 
One old fellow has his feet upon a little foot-warmer, 
and thinly pipes out that he is very comfortable now, 
for he is always warm. The chills of age, and the 
chills of the cold pavement, remain together in his 
memory ; but he is very comfortable now—very com- 
fortable. Another decrepit man, with white hair and 
bowed back—who may have been proud, in his youth, 
of a rich voice for love-song—talks of music to the 
Sister ; and, on being asked to sing, blazes out with 
joyous gestures, and strikes up a song of Béranger’s 
in a cracked, shaggy voice, which sometimes—like a 
river given to flow under-ground—is lost entirely, and 
then bubbles up again, quite thick with mud. 

We go into a little oratory, where all pray together 
nightly before they retire to rest. Thence we descend 
into a garden for the men ; and pass thence by a door — 
into the women’s court. The chapel bell invites us to 
witness the assembly of the Sisters for the repetition 
of their psalms and litanies. From the chapel we 
return into the court, and enter a large room, where 
the women are all busy with their spinning-wheels. 
One old soul immediately totters to the Sister, (not the 
same Sister with whom we set out,) and insists on 
welcoming her daughter with a kiss. We are in- 
formed that it is a delusion of her to recognize in 
this Sister really her own child, who is certainly far 
away, and may possibly be dead. The Sister em- 
braces her affectionately, and does nothing to disturb. 
the pleasant thought. 

And now we go into the kitchen. Preparation for: 
coffee isin progress, The dregs of coffee that have 
been collected from the houses of the affluent in the 
neighborhood, are stewed for a long time with great 
care. The Sisters say that they produce a very toler- 
able result ; and, at any rate, every inmate is thus 
enabled to have a cup of coffee every morning, to 
which love is able to administer the finest Mocha 


flavor. A Sister enters from her rounds out of doors 
with two cans full of broken victuals. She is a 
healthy, and, I think, a handsome woman. Her daily 


work is to go out with the cans directly after she has 
had her morning coffee, and to collect food for the 
ninety old people that are in the house. As fast as 
she fills her cans, she brings them to the kitchen, and 
goes out again ; continuing in this work daily till four 
o’clock. 

You do not like this begging? What are the ad- 
vertisements on behalf of our own hospitals? what 
are the collectors? what are the dinners, the speeches, 
the charity sermons? A few weak women, strony in 
heart, without advertisement, or dinners, or charity 
sermons ; without urgent appeals to a sympathizing 
public ; who have no occasion to exercitate charity, by 
enticing it to balls and to theatrical benefits ; patiently 
collect waste food from house to house, and feed the 
poor with it, humbly and tenderly. 

The cans are now to be emptied ; the contents being 
divided into four compartments, according to their 
nature—broken meat, vegetables, slices of pudding,. 
fish, &c. Each is afterwards submitted to the best 
cookery that can be contrived. The choicest things 
are set aside ; these, said a Sister, with a look of sat- 
isfaction, will be for our poor dear sick. 

The number of sisters altogether in this house en- 
gaged in attendance on the ninety infirm paupers, is- 

urteen. They divide the duties of the house among. 
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themselyes. Two serve in the kitchen, two in the 
laundry ; one begs, one devotes herself to constant 

nal attendance on the wants of the old men, and 
80 on with the others, each having her special depart- 
ment. The whole sentiment of the household is that 
of a very large and very amiable family. To feel that 
they console the last days of the infirm and aged poor, 
is all the Little Sisters get for their hard work. 





From Household Words. 
PICTURE ADVERTISING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tue concentrated wisdom of nations used formerly 
to be sought for in their proverbs ; we look for it now- 
a-days in their newspapers. Whether we always find 
what we seek, in this respect, may be a question ; but 
something is sure to turn up in them that will repay 
the search, though the leading article, the records of 
Parliament and of law, or even the letters of ‘‘ our 
own correspondent,”’’ may fail to disclose it. 

The ‘‘ intelligent’ reader will at once see that we 
point to the advertising columns, but we are not 
going to inflict an epitome of the first and second 
pages of the Times, or present an abstract of its sup- 
plement, cuaracteristic of our country as the result 
might prove. We purpose to go somewhat further 
afield, and tread upon ground hitherto unbroken. A 
file of South American newspapers has suggested to 
us that it might prove amusing, if not instructive, to 
describe the wants and wishes, the habits of life, and 
something of the pervading tone of society, in certain 
parts of that hemisphere, as shown in the advertise- 
ments of the periodical journals. 

We have selected the city of Buenos Ayres for this 
illustration, and turn at once to our file. 

The political feature is absent here, for where men 
have always arms in their hands to establish a new 
** Constitution’? or destroy an old one, they look 
elsewhere than to a newspaper advertisement for the 
arena wherein to exhibit their valor or patriotism. 
Their ** London Tavern,” their ‘‘ Town Hall,’’ their 
** Copenhagen Fields,’’ or ‘‘ Bull-ring,” are to be 
found on their wide-spreading pampas, or in the fast- 
nesses of their Sierras, with the lasso at the saddle- 
bow, the sharp spur on the heel, the trabrigo (car- 
bine) in the holster, and the lance or sabre in the 
grasp. These politicians have no time for reading or 
writing advertisements, nor would it answer any very 
useful purpose if they did. The only attempt that is 
ever made to catch the patriotic eye, is where a formal 
notice is issued by the authorities, touching taxes, or 
a muster of militia for some peaceful end; on these 
occasions, ‘‘ Viva la Feleracion!’’ (Long live the 
Confederation !) appears at the head of the advertise- 
ment announcing the fact ; and when it has a quasi- 
military character attached to it, the portrait of an 
infantry soldier under arms, in white-tights, Hessian 
boots, cross-belts, stiff stock, and ponderous chako, 
{none of them very pleasant things to think of in lati- 
tude thirty-four degrees south, with the thermometer 
ninety-six in the shade,) is invariably added. But 
the confederation is not appealed to merely because 
the nature of the advertisement may seem to require 
it ; we find the same heart-stirring refresher associated 
with ass’-milk, live turtle, runaway slaves—with 
everything, indeed, that has qn interest for the com- 
munity, portable or edible necessary to its comfort, or 
serviceable to its desires. 

But if liberty has very little claim on the advertis- 
ing columns of a newspaper in Buenos Ayres, there is 
a large set-off in favor of slavery. The papers teem 
with notices concerning that portion of the people who 
have the misfortune not to belong to themselves. And 
here it may be desirable to advert to a feature which 
is essential to the success of an advertisement in South 
America ; it must be pictorial. Our own country 
newspapers, and most of the continental ones—those 
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of our Parisian friends in particular—show us what 
can be done in this way ; but they do not elaborate 
their subject after the manner of the Buenos-Ayreans. 
With them the advertisement must have a double 
chance ; they who can read may enjoy the advantages 
of a liberal education in plain type ; they who have 
not been introduced to the school-master may gather 
the meaning of the ‘‘ noticia’’ from the greater or 
less striking resemblance of the object advertised to 
the woodcut which illustrates it. It is true, a dif- 
ficulty may sometimes arise in the latter case, owing 
to an economical employment of the same block to 
represent a great variety of actions ; the same slave 
is always in the attitude of a fugitive, whether he be 
described as running away with all his might, or 
quietly standing still to be sold ; the same horse is 
always in a high trotting condition, whether he be 
supposed to career across the plain, or hold up a foot 
to be shod ; the same bull has always his head bent 
down, with the same mischievous poke of the horns, 
whether he be advertised for slaughter or recommended 
for sport. 

The first of the slave advertisements that greets us 
has the appropriate heading about the Confederation, 
followed by the words ‘‘ Se Vende,’’ (‘* To be sold.’’) 
A small and very considerably used-up woodcut then 
figures as a side-head, representing a bare-footed 
negro, in jacket and trousers, with a broad-leafed 
straw-hat on his head, and a stick, with a bundle 
hanging from it, over his shoulder, and apparently 
as for el campo (the country) as fast as he 
can. is is not very encouraging to the invited 
purchaser ; but a man who has a sufficient number 
of dollars to be able to turn them to the laudable pur- 
pose of buying another man, ought—in civilized life, 
at least, to know how to read—and thus run the 
terms of sale : 

** An excellent young negro of all-work, (de todo 
servicio,) fit for the country, understands lime and 
brick-making, and knows how to cook. His price is 
nine hundred dollars.”’ 

A cook who might make a pudding with quick-lime 
instead of flour, and instead of a bath-brick send in a 
real one, would not accord with the notions of an 
English house-wife. 

Female slaves, who are to be sold, are represented 
as like to Atalanta, as the males are to Hippomencs. 
They, too, attired in a long night-gown, which has 
very much the look of impeding their flight, are al- 
ways bolting with a bundle, which probably contains 
the bonnet they never appear in, or the shoes they are 
not supposed to wear. In like manner, if you wish to 
buy (se desea comprar) a slave, of either sex, you do 
so with your eyes open ; for the great probability that 
the new purchase will vanish on the first favorable 
opportunity, is vividly set forth in the woodcut that 
speaks for all. The prices are tolerably high—a boy, 
as we have seen, fetches nine hundred dollars ; a 
woman-servant, (una criada,) fifteen hundred ; and 
a man in the prime of his age—for manual labor— 
eighteen hundred, or two thousand. What a fortune 
Louis Napoleon might make, if he could establish a 
market-value for those whom he proscribes! M. Thiers 
would then be worth four hundred pounds ! 

But the pictures of runaways have sometimes—in- 
deed, we may say, very often—a real significance. 
The Confederation is not exalted in this instance, but 
adyice is given to the watchful (@ los vigilantes,) to 
be on the look-out, as follows :—‘‘ An Indian and a 
negro, each about fourteen years of age, (both slaves,) 
have run away from afarm. The negro had on @ 
cloak, (poncho apala,) with violet stripes ; the Indian, 
one of the same kind, striped with yellow ; both of 
them have sores—one healed, the other not. Who- 
ever will deliver them up, at No. 235, in the Street 
of Piety, (en la Calle de la Piedad,) will be re- 
warded ’’—in the Street of Piety. 

From the Street of Piety, the next step naturally is 
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to religion—or, at least, to its forms and ceremonies. 
We see the vignette of an altar-table, covered with a 
fair cloth, whereon stand a crucifix, and a pair of long 
waxen tapers, in full blaze, a holy-water pot, and a 
sprinkling-brush, are placed beside the table, beneath 
which is spread a handsome carpet. So much for the 
emblem ; now for the text : 

** Dotia Agustina Lopez de Rosas, the citizens Don 
Prudencio and Don Ge.-vacio Ortiz de Rosas and others, 
brothers, wife, and sons of the deceased Don Leon 
Ortiz de Rosas, (Q. E. P. D.,) invite those gentlemen 
who, by accident, have not received notes of invita- 
tion, to accompany them to pray to God for mercy on 
the soul of the aforesaid deceased, in the Cathedral 
Church, at ten o’clock of the 20th of March current, 
by which they will feel under infinite obligation.’’ 

The next is a more than half-obliterated impression 
of an image of the sun, partly obscured by clouds, 
with the obligato crucifix in the midst, headed ‘* Ave 
Maria ;’’ it is the third advertisement, (tercer aviso,) 
and is addressed by the Superiors (Mayordomos) of 
the most Holy Rosary to all faithful and devout sons 
of the most holy Mary. 

The text of this address we need not give ; the sub- 
stance will be sufficient. It tells the history of the 
completion of the two naves and other parts of the 
church of the Patriarch San Domingo, which have 
been painted, white-washed, and otherwise decorated, 
in the sight of all the faithful, (@ la vista de todos los 
fieles,) and—to make a long story short—money is 
wanted to make it what the priests wish it, and there- 
fore the superiors intend to stand daily in the chief 
porch to receive subscriptions, the smallest sums be- 
ing—as in England, and everywhere else—most grate- 
fully received. 

The mortuary advertisements are not. absolutely a 
transition ‘‘from praying to purse-taking ;’’ only a 
variety of the same general mode of dealing. We 
select two of these: In the first, we behold a lady in 
the full-dress evening costume of the empire, with a 
very short waist, and very little drapery above it, 
leaning pensively against a funereal monument ; an 
embroidered pocket-handkerchief being placed beneath 
one elbow, to protect it from the cold marble ; in her 
left hand she carries a substantial wooden cross, which 
is held so as to fall over the shoulder ; a weeping 
willow on the opposite side to the mourning lady bal- 
ances the composition. Below the picture is the an- 
nouncement that ‘‘ Funereal letters ( Esquelas de Fu- 
nerales) of every tasteful description, engraved as well 
28 lithographic, and at a very moderate price, are to 
be obtained at the printing-office of the Mercantile 
Gazette, in the street of Cangallo, No. 75, where 
designs of all kinds may be seen.’? The second is 
more sombre in outward show, but less applicable to 
the general business of the advertiser. It is headed, 
‘* Interesting to all whom it may concern ”’ (Jnter- 
esante &@ quienes conguenga). We have here a very 
black tree, a very black tombstone, and a very black 
sky ; the outline of the two former relieved by gleams 
of light from a very fall moon ; and, having gazed our 
fill on these melancholy objects, are told that, ‘* In the 
street of Victory, at No. 634, at all hours of the day, 
an individual is to be met with who undertakes to 
supply every description of cards or notes of invita- 
tion, whether for funerals or any other kind of enter- 
tainment ; he undertakes at the same time to serve 
those gentlemen who may honor him with their orders, 
with the very best goods, &c.,’’ after the approved 
fashion of advertisers all over the globe. 

Natural history affords the Buenos-Ayreans great 
scope for their artistical genius. Don Federico Costa 
announces a grand spectacle of wild beasts ; and that 
there may be no mistake about what he has to show, 
he heralds his collection with the full-length portrait 
of an Uran-utan, (Orangutan,) which he describes as 
& native of Africa. This interesting animal is seated 
on a bank, with a large stick in one hand, looking 
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over his shoulder, and displays an endless amount of 
fingers and toes ; the the number, the nearer, 
in Don Federico’s opinion, the creature’s approach 
to humanity. There is a wonderful bit of shadow, 
thrown from one of the Uran-utan’s legs, which puts 
one in mind of the footprint that so startled Robinson 
Crusoe ; and, indeed, the general ap ce of the 
animal is not unlike some of the earlier portraits of 
that renowned mariner, only nature has done for the 
Uran-utan what art and goat-skins accomplished for 
the solitary of Juan Fernandez. 

The moral attributes of Don Federico’s pet are 
strongly insisted upon in the advertisement—his ex- 
cellent disposition, the ingenuity of his mind, and 
(included in ‘‘la moral’’) the surprising dexterity 
with which he scoops out the contents of a cocoa-nut 
‘in a manner most pleasing (muy agradable) to the 
beholders.’’ His companions in captivity are porcu- 
pines, tiger-cats, ounces, armadillos, and a number 
of animals bearing local names, besides divers snakes 
of different colors, two thousand well-preserved in- 
sects, and, finally, (por dltimo,) a collection of antiq- 
uities from Mexico. The price of admission is two 
reales—the universal shilling ; and children, in Bue- 
nos Ayres, as in London, are admitted for my may 

A livelier turtle than that which is figured for the 
edification of the gourmands who frequent the Hotel 
of Liberty in the street of the 25th of May, it would be 
difficult to find even in the celebrated cellars of Lead- 
en-hall street. If we were wholly unacquainted with 
the domestic habits of these scaly delicacies, we might 
easily imagine, from the picture here given, that the 
way a turtle gets over the ground is by flying, his 
outstretched feet and flippers serving him for wings. 
This advertisement is brief—on the principle that good 
wine needs no bush. We are merely informed that 
turtle-soup, cutlets, and broiled fins, are to be had 
from mid-day till sunset. There is no occasion for 
the hotel proprietor to waste his money in commend- 
ing wares such as these. The picture and the hour 
of consummation would have been enough. 

It is well that invalids should be told, that at No. 
76, in the street of Maipi, the milk of an ass “‘ re- 
cently confined ’’ (recien parida) is always on sale ; 
but the woodcut attached to the advertisement makes 
the fact appear doubtful ; for a sturdier male animal 
than the ‘‘ burro ’’ there depicted, was never painted 
by Morland or Gainsborough. This, however, may 
arise from the necessity which exists for one of a sort 
doing duty for all. But there is another singularity 
in this advertisement. With no line to indicate a 
fresh subject, as is the case in every other instance, 
the portrait of the ass is always followed by the words 
**Long live the Confederation! Death to the Uni- 
tarians !’? (Mueran los Unitarios!) These lines 
have puzzled us ; and we hesitate to give the only 
explanation that strikes us ; something disrespectful, 
in short, to the Confederation of Buenos Ayres. 

It is not only the slaves that run away in that part 
of South America; the infection extends to dogs, 
horses, and oxen, all of which, like Caliban, seem for- 
ever on the look-out to ‘‘ have a new master, get a 
new man,”’ to hunt, ride, or drive them. There is a 
daily column, headed ‘‘ Perdida,’’ in which long-tailed 
horses, with flowing manes, pointers in immovable 
attitudes, forever pointing, and sinister-looking bulls — 
thorough-paced gamblers, always ready for pitch-and- 
toss—are advertised as having left their owners, who 
strive to win them back by rewards varying from 
twenty to fifty dollars. In all these cases the missing 
animals are described as having ‘‘ disappeared ”’ (de- 
saparecido)—a mild term for ‘‘ stolen ;”’ it being the 
Spanish custom to refrain from ‘‘ yng bee po- 
lite,’’ except when the blood is up ; then, indeed, they 
may take the field against Uncle Toby’s army, that 
swore so terribly in Flanders. 

This delicate mode of appealing to the consciences 
of thieves—which, carried fairly out, would probably, 
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bear a strong resemblance in the end to the polite- 
ness of Mr, Chucks—is extended to property of all 
kinds. A large watch, of the genus turnip, the hands 
pointing to half-past eleven, the time, perhaps, when 
the robbery is supposed to have taken place, and 
accompanied by the expressive word ‘* Ojo”? (look 
sharp) thrice repeated, indicates, what the advertise- 
ment soon plainly tells, that from No. 69, in Emerald 
street, there have ‘‘ disappeared ’’ a valuable lot of 
articles, which give a very good idea of the turn-out of 
@ well-mounted horseman in South America. There 
are, first, several pairs of la’ silver spurs—and a 
pair of Spanish spurs, when melted down, would make 
a decent service of plate—quite enough for a “ testi- 
monial’’ to ourselves ; and then come braided head- 
stalls and bridles, with twisted chains and cavessons 
of silver ; the reins hung with silver-bells, and dec- 
orated with silver bosses, and the bits and curbs 
heavily mounted with the same costly metal. This 
robbery has been evidently ‘‘a put-up thing,”’ for 
there is no word of housebreaking—merely a disap- 
pearance ; and all silver-smiths, pawn-brokers, and 
the public in general, are entreated (se suplica @ los, 
$c.,) to detain the articles, if offered, and a reward 
of two hundred dollars will be given. Perhaps the 
gentlemen who caused the horses to disappear have 
taken this mode of procuring caparisons ! 

Quack-medicine vendors are not wanting in Buenos 
Ayres to render important services to humanity (im- 
portantisimo a la humanidad). Two magnificent cut- 
glass decanters, gigantic in proportion to a tree of 
wondrous virtues which stands between them, are 
stated to be full of a healing medicine, which will do 
the business of all whom the faculty have given up or 
are otherwise incurable as effectually as Parr’s Life 
Pills or Holloway’s Ointment. The chief establish- 
ment for the sale of this elixir is very carefully pointed 
out ; and for the benefit of future travellers we may 
mention, that it is to be found at No. 496, in the 
street of Cangallo, and in the very last door on the 
left-hand side, behind the wind-mill ; and that in the 
court-yard of the house there is a garden filled with 
statues, of which the originals are probably defunct ; 
but whether the elixir out of the two large decanters 
had anything to do with this apotheosis, we refrain 
from conjecturing. 

The preceding advertisements are the most notice- 
able for embellishment and style. The ordinary kind 
of wants are set forth with woodcuts and text of a less 
striking kind, but almost all are illustrated. Wine 
has a barrel for its sign ; music, a violin ; travelling, 
@ carriage ; gardening, a flower-pot ; upholstery, a 
chair ; the cobbler’s mystery, a top-boot ; the hatter’s, 
a beaver ; and the letter of lodgings, a house full of 
windows. Not all of them are confined to the Spanish 
lan, ; for there are many English merchants and 
re a and to accommodate the last, a notice like 
the following recommends the aforementioned Street 
of Piety : 

**To Det. To roms in altos one Squaz from the 
Place of Victory.”’ 

The author of this announcement certainly had not 
achieved a victory over the English language. 
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Tuomas, CowPertuwalt & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
just issued a new edition of the ‘* Lives of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence,’’ by the late John 
Sanderson. The volume is not only commendable for 
elegance and good taste in the mechanical department, 
but for the judicious editorial care of Judge Conrad. 
It reflects credit on all parties concerned. 

The editor, in the preface, we observe, attributes 
the fict of Mr. Sanderson’s name not appearing upon 
the title-page of the first edition, to the well-known 
modesty of that gifted man. There is a little bit of 





inful literary history, however, connected with this 
usiness, that will show that another and very differ- 
ent reason ‘was at the bottom of the omission. 

Mr. Sanderson, thirty years ago, taught a classical 
school in Philadelphia. The little leisure left him 
from scholastic duties was spent in literary labors, 
and at the suggestion of friends who estimated his 
labors at the fair level, to which his diffidence refused 
to lay claim, he was induced to undertake the prep- 
aration of a great national biography of the Signers. 
His intentions were warmly seconded by Messrs. Jef- 
ferson and Adams, who furnished a large portion of 
the material; while the rest was obtained by the 
fullest and freest communication with the survivin 
friends of the illustrious subjects. The facts embodi 
in the work are due to the widest research, and to the 
labors of all the great public men of the day. San- 
derson arranged with Mr. Ralph W. Pomeroy to act 
as his publisher. Two or three volumes had been 
actually printed, with the name of the author on the 
title-page, when exhausted funds put a stop to the 
work. The paper-makers were clamorous for money, 
which the luckless author was unable to procure ; and 
one bright day, when absorbed in the labors of his 
school, he was seized by the sheriff and carried off to 
the county prison, upon what the lawyers call a ca. 
sa. In the debtors’ jail, Sanderson lay for a twelve- 
month. His printed volumes passed into the hands 
of creditors, who likewise sequestrated his private 
papers, confiding them to the charge of a gentleman 
who has latterly earned an extremely unenviable repu- 
tation as an American agent abroad. The new editor, 
then at the head of a literary coterie that ruled every- 
thing in Philadelphia, at once caused the name of 
Sanderson to be removed from the title, substituted 
his own, and the work, which from its very nation- 
ality was destined to make the reputation of its com- 
posers, passed with those who had no personal sources 
of information as the result of Mr. Waln’s labors. 
Sanderson only escaped from jail to find the Vir- 
gilian epigram realized, and another enjoying the 
— solely due to his own modest but indefatigable 
toils. 

We furnish this amendment to the statement of 
Judge Conrad, as the merest justice to poor Sander- 
son. It may be relied upon as correct, for it came 
from his own lips, a short time previous to his death. 
It is but another supplement to the ‘‘ Calamities of 
Authors.”” The writer of the ‘* American in Paris ’”” 
needs, perhaps, no better claim to respect among the 
literary guild ; but his more general and permanent 
repute will rest, after all, upon the ‘* Lives of the 
Signers,”’ and his title to the authorship should ac- 
cordingly be stated as clearly as possible.—Neu York 
Times. 





A yew rifle, invented by Mr. Jones, an American, 
is thus described by the Morning Post. ‘ The rifle 
has the appearance of an ordinary double-barrelled 
gun, with the exception that the barrels are placed 
one above the other, and the lower barrel is rather 
shorter than the upper. In the lower barrel are 
placed twenty-five bullets, of a conical shape, each 
about an inch in length. The upper part of these 
bullets is charged with powder, and by a slight move- 
ment of a small lever they are brought into the upper 
barrel one after the other, as the previous one is tis 
charged from it. In the stock there is a small box for 
holding a number of detonating pills, very small, 
which one by one fall under dn henueee of the trig- 
ger, and do the duty of the ordinary copper caps. 
Last evening, the operator discharged his gun twenty- 
five times in about a minute, and he informs us that 
he can load and reload his gun and fire it one hun- 
dred and twenty-five times in less than five minutes. 
The gun has been submitted to, and is under the con- 
sideration of, the Board of Ordnance.”’ 
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HODGE AND THE AMERICAN NAVY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


[The following article is from the New York Independ- 
ent—a Congregational paper, full of life and spirit ; and, 
although it did boil over very badly about a law made in 
obedience to the constitution—and, notwithstanding it is 
wicked enough to talk sometimes against our church—still 
we must say that it is charitable at heart. We wish it 
could always conduct its religious controversies in the 
loving, gentle, tender spirit which characterized that 
which it had with the Christian Register, (Unitarian ;) 
a controversy which left each party with a higher respect 
for the other. As for its “secular” war in behalf of 
Kossuth and the American character against Commodore 
Morgan and Consul Hodge, we like it entirely ; only we 
should have stated that Captain Long was obliged to act 
under Commodore Morgan’s orders, although the commo- 
dore disregarded the instructions of his superiors. ] 


CONSUL HODGE AND THE AMERICAN NAVY IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


Truzy and nobly did the great Edmund Burke 
say, when calumny and reproach were heaped upon 
him in his grand career, that it was not only in the 
Roman customs, but it is in the nature and consti- 
tution of things, ¢hat obloguy and abuse are essential 
parts of triumph. 

We apply this to the onward course of the 
patriot Kossuth, who, if he were not making a deep 
inark upon the world, and accomplishing much to 
inake despots tremble, would not be followed by 
such a pack of yelping bull-dogs and terriers, biting 
at his heels ; and, on the other hand, if the hounds 
of despotism, and of Austrian tyranny, treachery, 
and fray, did not open, full-mouthed, against him, 
it would be because there was not that virtue, 
heroism, justice and power, in the man, and his 
cause, and his course of conduct, that should neces- 
sarily cause any uneasiness in the haters of human 
freedom. They would leave Kossuth as untouched, 
as quiet, as untroubled, as they do Sczemere, Bat- 
thyany, and others, from whose patriotism they fear 
nothing, so long as it sleeps in Paris, or wakes 
only to bark and how] against the active friends of 
Hungary. Louis Napoleon gives a sop to Cerberus, 
and the dog is still, or yelps only against the illus- 
trious exile in America. 

It is remarkable that Kossuth should have en- 
countered on board ship in the Mediterranean, and 
in the shape of American officials at Genoa and 
Marseilles, such miniature specimens and predic- 
tions of the barking terriers that were to assail him 
here. It was a providential movement that rescued 
him from those annoyances, and carried him to Eng- 
land, to receive on British soil, from British freemen, 
a welcome and a congratulation unparalleled there, 
so that to these shores he came upon a wave of 
triumph, before the Austrian and despotic influence 
could be embodied and arrayed against him. His 
history had been for years before the British people, 
and the British people received him as the imper- 
sonation of the patriotism of his country, and of the 
justice and the hope of her cause. There were 
neither naval nor consular officials in England to 
yelp at his heels; and even the great despotic 
Cerberus of the British press found its accustomed 
bayings so unpopular and unprofitable, that it sunk 
for a season into a surly under-growl. 

Now that Kossuth has received so mighty a 
triumph in this country, and is having it daily re- 
newed and repeated in the great West ; now that 
the sentiments of wisdom, righteous principle, and 
true patriotism, filling his eloquent orations, have 
gone down into the hearts of so many thousands ; 
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now that he has made, wherever he has gone, mul- 
titudes of fast friends, in men who cared for him 
before his visit, little more than for Bem, dead and 
buried, and thought of him, and even his cause, 
little more than of Sir John Franklin and the ships 
at the North Pole ; now that, through the fire and 
fervor of his presence and undaunted, undying zeal, 
the feeling of interest for Hungary, and of deter- 
mined hatred against her oppressors, has become, in 
the truly free states of our own country, national ; 
now again, on the heels of this mighty triumph, as 
in the Roman processions, a rabble resurrection of 
malignant calumnies shout in full chorus, and the 
Mediterranean terriers are unwillingly dragged 
forth to renew their barkings. Men and presses 
are not wanting in America, to do the business of 
despotism in Paris and in Austria ; chiffoniers, 
ready to go about picking up the rags of cast-off 
lies, to weave into new tissues of insult and oblo- 


uy. 

But this Mediterranean exposure of consular and 
naval correspondence, now drawn out from its hid- 
ing place, is almost too ridiculous and disgraceful 
upon its authors, for comment or consideration. If 
that is an example of the dignified and manly atti- 
tude which Americans had a right to suppose would 
be assumed by the representatives of their country 
in foreign ports, the captains and the consuls could 
learn better, even of a French posture-master ; 
and if that correspondence is an example of the 
style of communication and of sentiment, which 
they regard as befitting the character of an inde- 
pendent and free country, they had better take to 
the Oriental mode of signs and mutes. It is humil- 
jiating to think of our country, at such a crisis as 
this in the progress or the struggles of European 
freedom, being so represented, or rather misrepre- 
sented, abroad. 

And yet it is curious and amusing, in a high 
degree, to see what trepidation, what shakings in 
their shoes, what earthquake-anticipations and 
throes, the very fuotsteps of Kossuth, even on the 
deck of the Mississippi, and the mere breathings 
of his nostrils in the European harbors, seem to 
have occasioned at Spezzia, and at Genoa, and at 
Marseilles, wherever indeed the smoke of the 
American steamer could be seen along the Mediter- 
ranean shores ; the concern, anxiety, perplexity, 
not only in Austrian agencies and ms, but 
American, from Commodore Morgan down to Con- 
sul Hodge. They were terrified to death, lest 
Kossuth should step on shore, lest he should make 
a speech, lest a word from lips unmuzzled, unauthor- 
ized, un-passported by the despots, should be spoken 
to hail him from among the people. Any demon- 
stration of enthusiasm for liberty shocked them 
more than a thousand torpedoes. Our official gen- 
tlemen seem to have considered themselves as sent 
there to watch, not for the interests of their country 
and of freedom, but against any expressions of the 
love of liberty, any demonstrations of joy at a pa- 
triot’s deliverance. They seem to regard such 
things with as much terror as the despots regard an 
emeute; and the grand business of our captains and 
consuls abroad seems to be to prevent an emeute. 
Apparently they place themselves at the disposal 
of the various despotic authorities, as so many 
safety-valves, to be turned upon their hinges at the 
word of foreign command ; and the great object is 
to avoid any agitation of liberty. 

If a whale from the Mediterranean had vomited 
up another prophet of destruction into their very 
faces, our agents and the despotic authorities abroad 
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could not have been more terrified. Indeed, Com- 
modore Morgan seems to have feared the burning, 
sinking, or madness of the whole coast and its in- 
habitants on Kossuth’s arrival. The whole bay 
was illuminated at Spezzia, and bands of music 
surrounded the steamer ; and because of this joyful 
sympathy of the people, and their natural and ac- 
customed expression of it, at the liberation of Kos- 
suth by the United States, Commodore Morgan 
thinks him a fire-brand, that must be hastened out 
of the country! Nay, inasmuch as Kossuth would 
not hide himself like a rat in the cabin, but would 
appear like a man and a freeman, on the deck of 
the vessel placed at his disposal, and would there 
behold the illumination, and hear the exulting 
shouts, the valiant commodore thinks that ‘ the 
devil seems to possess this gentleman.” ‘‘ He is 
always ready for applause.’’ Poor man! 

Well, if Apollyon had come in person, the 
powers that be in Austria could not have been so 
confounded. ‘The public authorities,” says 
Commodore Morgan, ‘‘ are alarmed to utter con- 
fusion, and they run about the streets, having all 
the appearance of somnambulists.’’ If they were 
in their shirts, this accounts somewhat for the 
commodore’s own confusion, perplexity, and haste. 
A sans-culottes democracy was a thing that he had 
heard of in the old French Revolution ; but a sans- 
culottes diplomacy, or band of diplomats, in that 
dilemma, be never met before, and neither knew 
how to ealm them, nor what might come of them. 
So he despatched his dignified, brave, and courteous 
letter, full of the ‘‘ devil and fire-brands,’’ “‘ in 

haste,” to John L. Hodge, Esq., U. S. Consul, 
Marseilles. 

No wonder that such a letter enlightened Consu} 
Hodge as to his career of duty, and the importance 
of watching the safety-valves. If sucha possession 
of the devil had set the comparatively sluggish 
coast of Spezzia in a blaze, what would it do if let 
out upon the shores of Southern France? The 
spectres of emeutes, compromises, somnambulisms, 
midnight illuminations, sans-culottes diplomatisms, 
and flaming red republics, danced before the 
consul’s eyes, and the whole country seemed to 
him in a blaze. Captain Long’s brave letters to 
Hodge did not at all calm his terrors, but added to 
them. ‘Oh that I could get out of this port!’’ 
said he. ‘* If I had only got in my coal, we could 
cut and run, and save France from the flames, and 
the American 7 the compromise. But my 
coal, my coal ! e can’t get on without coal !’’ 

One might have thought that with such a ‘* fire- 
brand”? as Kossuth on board, the captain might 
have dispensed with coal altogether, or at least 
have got along with a smaller supply than ordi- 
nary; but the difficulty was, that Kossuth could not 
be kept down in the hold ; he burned in the open 
air, and being a man “‘ ever ready to make known 
his principles,’’ the flame was sure to spread far 
and wide, and could not be hid or imprisoned under 
the steam-engine. As to the matter of the coal, 
the terror of Kossuth, of emeute, and of compromise 
together, caused a great want of economy, and a 
most reckless waste of expensive fuel, on the part 
of the gallant cofnmodore ; for he writes to the 
secretary of the navy that after having ordered three 
hundred tons of coal from Genoa to Spezzia, for the 
Mississippi, he did not dare, for fear of an emeute 
among the people, to keep the steam frigate, with 
Kossuth on board, waiting for it, although it had 
already entered the harbor; and accordingly the 
frigate was hurried off without it, and he had re- 





turned it on the hands of the seller, though at a 
loss to the government. ‘The “ fire-brand”’ on board 
the frigate would very naturally depreciate the 
price of coals on shore ; indeed, there seems to have 
been great danger of spontaneous combustion with 
all the coal in the country, on the approach of such 
an ‘ungovernable’ heat; and coa) stock must 
have wondrously gone down ; but we submit, that 
for a naval commander to suffer such a Joss to take 
place, because he did not dare to wait in the 
harbor long enough to take his coal on board, was 
an extravagance that Unele Sam must look into. 
The fear of compromise, and the fervor of Commo- 
dore Morgan’s Austrian patriotism, quite burned 
up his economy ; but we submit, that even the fear 
of emeute, Kossuth, and compromise, is not to be 
indulged at such a cost. 

But what a strange thing it is, that this article 
of compromise should be such a different kind of 
stock on this and the other side of the water! Did 
not our naval commanders, and our consuls, and our 
charges @affaires, know what a precious, inval- 
uable commodity this compromise had grown to be, 
in their own country? how its preservation and 
establishment had become essential to our very 
union and existence ? how it was so important, that 
everything else, no matter what, and all fears of 
everything else, must be sacrified to it? And yet 
we find these men in a perfect horror and hatred 
of compromise! It inspires them with such terror, 
that they almost lose their senses! Economy, 
deceney, self-respect, everything, must be sacrificed 
to avoid compromise! Again we submit, that men 
so stolidly ignorant of the highest interests of their 
country, and so perfectly opposed to a policy which 
is regarded at home as the very life and salvation 
of the country, are not the men to be entrusted with 
the care of those interests abroad, at such a period 
as this in Europe. 

Mr. Kinney at Turin, Commodore Morgan at 
Spezzia, Captain Long on board ship, Consul Hodge 
on shore, all seemed seized with a perfect frenzy 
against compromise. They are in a panic lest 
Kossuth should compromise the American flag. Mr. 
Kinney writes Captain Long, beseeching him not 
to let the Hungarians land, and not to let the people 
make any demonstration in the water, around the 
ship, for fear of compromising the United States ! 
And Mr. Kinney declares that ‘* the suggestion of 
an appeal from the government to the people asten- 
ashes him beyond a be gg oI Sueh an 
unheard of impudence! Such a daring extreme 
of the reddest hot republicanism! An appeal to 
the people! What a fire-brand indeed, and pos- 
sessed of the devil, a man must be, to dream of 
such a thing in Europe or America! From the 
tenor of Consul Hodge’s letter to Mr. Webster, we 
rather suspect that Kossuth’s appearance, and the 
imminent hazard of compromise, had deprived him 
also, the said consul, of the power of expression, 
and left him only the ability of bad grammar, and 
clumsy insult. But Consul Hodge was not only 
afraid of having his country compromised, but stood, 
it seems, in the greatest dread of being eom- 
promised himself, and also of getting Captain Long 
into the same compromise. And at length, by the 
publication of the letter of the Freneh prefect, re- 
fusing permission to Kossuth to pass through 
France, he chose to regard himself in reality as 
having been compromised. That climax of terror 
and of evil had been really reached ; Consul Hodge 
at length stood compromised, and he accused Kos- 
suth as the author of his misfortune. 
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And now, because the people would express their 
sympathy for Kossuth and freedom, and because 

ossuth would not be imprisoned in the hold of the 
ship, nor consent to keep out of sight, like a flying 
criminal, the Consul, and Captain Long, and Mon- 
sieur le Prefet, thought that between the sympathy 
and joyous outcries of the people, and the personal 
appearance of Kossuth, and the fire of his words, 
if permitted to say anything, the hazard of emeute, 
and of compromising the American flag, had be- 
come imminent. Could they not contrive to keep 
the illustrious Hungarian down below, out of sight, 
like one of Barnum’s lions on the way to a mena- 
gerie? Would not Captain Long undertake that 
delicate mission, for the sake of the honor of the 
country’s flag, for fear of the indignation of Austria, 
Sardinia and France, and to avoid that awful threat- 
ened misfortune of compromising the American flag 
if Kossuth were permitted to show himself to the 
people, and to speak to them? 

It would seem that Captain Long really did 
undertake that mission, though the proposal, in the 
softest light in which it can be viewed, was degrad- 
ing to his country, and insulting to his country’s 
guest. And when he asked Kossuth to keep below 
and not show himself to the people, that their gath- 
erings might be stopped, and their cries of sympa- 
thy for freedom cease, lest the American flag 
should be compromised, it was in effect saying that 
an American frigate did not dare maintain and avow 
the principles of American freedom, in the pres- 
ence of authorities who hated that freedom, for fear, 
possibly, of conflict and war! It was a pusillani- 
mous, mean, contemptible po8ition and proposal, and 
we only wonder that Kossuth should have yielded 
to it at all; it must have been with a feeling of 
scorn unutterable that he did so; but he acted 
wisely, nobly, with forbearance. We do not wonder 
that from that moment he should have felt himself 
a prisoner still, under an odious insulting jailership, 
though released from Kutahyah ; nor that he should 
have been fixed in his determination to leave the 
American frigate at Gibraltar, and to pass at once, 
by some other conveyance, to England. If he had 
been as familiar with some of our English ballads, 
as he was with Shakspeare, he might have felt, on 
going down into the cabin to hide himself from the 
French people, for fear of compromising the Amer- 
ican flag, that ; 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little Long. 


It was altogether a poor, disgraceful business. It 
was a pitiful fear in men calling themselves A meri- 
cans of offending the diplomacy and supremacy of 
despotism ; it was a veiling of the flag of freedom, 
before that of oppression. It was utterly a want 
of that independent bearing which should charac- 
terize our dealings in the presence of other nations. 
A naval captain, in such a case, should have told 
the French prefect, when he complained of the 
sympathy of the people with the cause of Kossuth, 
and of their “‘ unsuitable demonstrations,”’ that all 
that was their own look-out, and that it was neither 
his province nor his power to suppress the emotions 
of the French people, nor his will te do so, even 
if he could, nor to play the jailer over the freedom 
of his country’s guest. 

And now what were the ‘ unsuitable demonstra- 
tions” of the people, and their ‘local cries’’ of 
sympathy, ‘‘ equally unbecoming,’’ complained of 
by the prefect to Consul Hodge, and by Consul 
Hodge to Captain Long, and by Captain Long to 
Kossuth, as endangering the safety of the French 
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nation, and compromising the American Flag? 
Simply and solely these: ‘* Vive Kossuth!’ ‘* Vive 
les Etats Unis !’’—Long live Kossuth! Long live 
the United States! These were the unbecoming 
cries, the dangerous demonstrations, which the 
French prefect required, on pain of the indignation 
of his government, and under fear of an emeute, to 
be suppressed ; and these were the manifestations 
from which the consul and the captain required the 
nation’s guest to hide himself, and, as much as lay 
in his power, to prevent and restrain, for fear of 
compromising the consul, the captain, and the 
flag of the United States! It is too shameful to 
think of. 

And, once more, what were the liar reasons 
that made these simple shouts of freedom, and of 
patriotic sympathy with Kossuth, so painful and 
detestable to the despotic governments and authori- 
ties just at that time? They may all be reduced to 
one: it was the eve of the tyrannic coup d'état, 
concocting even then between Louis Napoleon and 
the other despots of Europe, for the effectual sub- 
jection of a free people, and the establishment of a 
usurpation of despotic power. Had Louis Kossuth 
succeeded at that time in passing through France, 
probably the tyranny of Louis Napoleon would 
have been thwarted, and the French people would 
have been free. That was the emeute which the 
French prefect dreaded, that the agitation, and the 
compromise, and the appeal to the people, in reali- 
ty, which Chargé Kinney at Turin and Genoa, and 
Commodore Morgan at Spezzia, and Consul Hodge 
at Marseilles, and Captain Long in all the coast, 
were ignorantly anxious to avert. They would 
suppress the sympathy of the people, and permit 
even the cry of friendly joy, Long live the United 
States! to be regarded as a cry of agitation, endan- 
gering a compromise of the American flag! Though 
they knew it not, they were working hard for the 
success of the grand coup d’é/at. Everything must 
be kept quiet, every show of emotion in behalf of 
republicanism and liberty restrained, in order that 
Louis Napoleon might accomplish his premeditated 
blow. 

Well, for the present he has accomplished it. 
But his position is not the less one of the utmost 
uncertainty and danger. He is like a desperate 
captain in a race between two steamers, who, with 
a horrid oath, has jumped upon the safety valve, 
and there drives his experiment. At any moment 
we may see him and it blown into the air. The 
usurpation of a man like Louis Napoleon cannot 
stand, even though the French people should still 
choose to be fooled, whipped, and tyrannized. 





The Fifth Number of the North American Ho- 
meopathic Journal has just been issued by William 


Radde, of this city, the publisher. It contains papers 
furnished by some of the most eminent of the school 
of medicine to which the editors belong. Dr. Curtis, 
of this city, has an article on the Relations of Home- 
opathy to Chemistry. Dr. Howard, of Philadelphia, 
one on the use of Guaco in Cholera, a new medicine, 
which has been administered with great success in 
Cuba, both as a preventive and a remedy. Dr. 
Marcy, one of the editors, contributes a paper on the 
chemical or mechanical process of catalysis, or the 
influence which minute portions of certain substances 
exert over others in changing the arrangement of the 
atoms of which they are composed. There are several 
valuable papers translated from the French and 
German, among which is one on the symptomatology 
of Cainca, a Brazilian plant, from the French of Dr. 
Roth, with additions from the experiments of Dr. 
Metcalf, one of the editors.—.V. Y. Eve. Post. 
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From Household Words. 
WONDERFUL TOYS. 


Tue Pedigree of Puppets will scarcely be com- 
plete without a sketch of those mechanical figures, 
which have excited the wonder and admiration of 
all ages and nations. Even in the daysof Horace, 
Archytas, the astronomer, made a pigeon of wood, 
which, by the aid of machinery, flew from one 
place to another ; not, however, in quite so won- 
derful a way asthe fly made by John Miller, (who, 
after the affected custom of the day, chose to call 
himself Regiomontanus,) which could skim the air 
round a dinner-table ; and, to the astonishment of 
the guests, finally settle upon the hand of its mas- 
ter and maker. 

But these are trifles compared with the wonder- 
ful things told by later writers of the power of in- 
ventive genius in expending itself upon trifles. 
Philip Camuz describes an extraordinary automaton 
group that was got up, regardless, of course, of 
expense, fur the entertainment of Louis the Four- 
teenth. It consisted of a coach and horses—what 
a modern coachman would designate ‘* a first-rate 
turn-out.”’ Its road was a table ; and, at starting, 
the coachman smacked his whip, the horses began 
to prance ; then, subsiding into a long trot, they 
continued until the whole equipage arrived opposite 
to where the king sat. They then stopped, a foot- 
man dismounted from the fovt-board, opened the 
door, and handed out a lady; who, curtesying 
gracefully, offered a petition to his majesty, and 
reéntered the carriage. ‘The footman jumped up 
behind—all right—the whip smacked once more ; 
the horses pranced, and the long trot was resumed. 

Some of the stories extant, respecting musical 
automata, are no less extraordinary. D’Alembert 
gives an account in the ** Encyclopédie Méthodique’’ 
of a gigantic mechanical flute-player. It stood on 
a pedestal, in which some of the ‘* works’’ were con- 
tained ; and not only blew into the flute, but, with 
its lips, increased or diminished the tones it forced 
out of the instrument, performing the legato and 
staccato passages to perfection. The fingering was 
also quite accurate. This marvelous flautist was 
exhibited in Paris in 1738, and was made by 
Jacques de Vaucanson, the prince of automaton con- 
trivers, 

Vaucanson labored under many disadvantages in 
constructing this marvellous figure ; among others, 
that of a sceptic uncle; who, for some years, 
laughed him out of his project. At length, fortune 
favored the mechanist with a severe illness ; and he 
took advantage of it to contrive the automaton he 
had so long dreamt of. This was at Grenoble ; 
and, as Vaucanson designed each portion of the 
figure, he sent it to be made by a separate work- 
man; that no one should find out the principle of 
his invention. As the pieces came liome, he put 
them together; and, when the whole was com- 
pleted, he crawled out of bed, by the help of a ser- 
vant who had been his go-between with the various 
aperative mechanics, and locked his chamber door. 
Trembling with anxiety, he wound up the works. 
At the first sound emitted from the flute, the 
servant fell on his knees, and began to worship his 
muster as somebody more than mortal. They both 
embraced each other, and wept with joy to the tune 
which the figure was merrily playing. 


None of Vaueanson’s imitators have been able to | 


accomplish the organization by which his figure 
modified the tones, by the action of the lips; al- 
though several flute-playing puppets have since 
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been made. About forty years ago there was an 
exhibition in London, of two mechanical figures, 
of the size of life, which performed duets. In- 
credulous visitors were in the habit of placing their 
fingers on the holes of the flutes, in order to con- 
vince themselves that the puppets really supplied 
the wind, which caused the flutes to discourse such 
excellent music. 

A full orchestra of clock-work musicians is quite 
possible. Maelzel, the inventor of the Metropome, 
opened an exhibition in Vienna, in 1809, in which 
an automaton trumpeter as large as life, performed 
with surprising accuracy and power. ‘The audience 
first saw, on entering the room, atent. Presently 
the curtains opened, and Maelzel appeared leading 
forward the trumpeter, attired in full regimentals 
of an Austrian dragoon. He then pressed the left 
epaulet of the figure, and it began to sound, not 
only all the cavalry calls then in use for directing 
the evolutions of the Austrian cavalry, but to play 
a march, and an allegro by Weig], which was ac- 
companied by a full band of living musicians. The 
figure then retired ; and, in a few minutes, reap- 
peared in the dress of a trumpeter of the French 
guard. The inventor wound it up on the left hip; 
another touch on the left shoulder, and forth came 
from the trumpet, in succession, all the French 
cavalry calls, the French cavalry march, a march 
by Dussek, and one of Pleyel’s allegros ; again ac- 
companied by the orchestra. In the Journal des 
Modes, whence this account is derived, it is de- 
clared that the tones produced by Maelzel’s autom- 
aton were even fuller and richer than those got 
out of a trumpet by human lungs and lips; because 
a man’s breath imparts to the inside of the instru- 
ment a moisture which deteriorates the quality of 
the tone. 

Vaucanson has, however, never been outdone ; 
after his flautist, he produced a figure which ac- 
companied a flageolet played with one hand, with 
a tambourine struck with the other. But his 
most wonderful achievements were in imitating 
animals. His duck became a wonder of the world. 
He simulated nature in the minutest point. Every 
bone, every fibre, every organ, were so accurately 
constructed and fitted, that the mechanism waddled 
about in search of grain ; and, when it found some, 
picked it up with its bill and swallowed it. ‘* This 
grain’’ (we quote from the Biographie Universelle) 
** produced in the stomach a species of trituration, 
which caused it to pass into the intestines, and to 
perform all the functions of digestion.”” The 
wonderful duck was not to be distinguished from 
any liveduck. It muddled the water with its beak, 
drank, and quacked to the life. From men and 
ducks Vaucanson descended to insects. When 
Marmontel brought out his tragedy of ‘* Cleopatra,”’ 
Vaucanson obliged the author with a mechanical 
Aspic, in order that the heroine might be stung 
with the closest imitation of nature. At the proper 
moment the insect darted furth from the side- 
scenes, and settled upon the actress, hissing all the 
while. A wit, on being asked his opinion of the 
play, answered pithily ** J agree with the Aspic.” 

One never contemplates these wonders without 
regretting that so much mechanical genius should 
have been mis-expended upon objects by which 
mankind are no gainers beyond a little fleeting 
gratification. Vaucanson did not, however, wholly 
waste himself upon ingenious trifling. He was 
appointed by Cardinal Fleury, inspector of silk 
manufactories, into which he introduced, during a 
visit to Lyons, some labor-saving improvements. 
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In return fur this, the workmen stoned him out of 
the town; but he conveyed his opinion of their 
folly by constructing and setting to work a machine 
which produced a very respectable flower pattern in 
silk damask by the aid of an Ass. Had his genius 
confined itself wholly to the useful arts, it is not to 
be doubted that Vaucanson would have advanced 
the productive powers of machinery, and, conse- 
quently, the prosperity of mankind, at least half a 
century. In point of abstract ingenuity, his useless 
contrivances equal, if they do not exceed in inventive 
power and mechanical skill, the important achieve- 
ments of Arkwright and Watt. Vaucanson’s in- 
ventions died with him ; those of our great English 
engineers will live to increase the happiness and 
comfort of mankind forever. 

Single mechanical figures, including the autom- 
aton Chess-player, (which was scarcely a fair 
deception, and is too well known to need more than 
a passing allusion,) although surprising for their 
special perfurmances, were hardly more attractive 
than the groups of automata which have been from 
time to time exhibited. One of the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences describes, in 1729, a 
set of mechanical puppets, which were at that 
time performing a pantomime in five acts. In 1746, 
Bieniait, the show-man, brought out ‘* The Bom- 
bardment of the City of Antwerp,’’ which was per- 
furmed in the most soldier-like manner, by automata ; 
all the artillery being served and discharged with 
that regularity which is always attributed to clock- 
work. A year or two later, the same artist produced 
‘* The Grand Assault of Bergem-op-Zoom,’’ with 
unequivocal success. He called his company 
Comédiens practiciens. 

The latest notable effort of mechanical puppet 
manufacture is exhibited at Boulogne at the present 
time. It is that of a jeweller, who has devoted 
eight years of his life to the perfection of a clock- 
work conjurer; which he has made a thorough 
master of the thimble-rig. Dressed in an Eastern 
costume, this necromancer stands behind a table, 
covered, as the tables of professors of legerdemain 
usually are, with little boxes and cabinets, from 
which he takes the objects he employs during the 
exhibition. He produces his goblets, and shows 
the balls under them ; which vanish and reappear 
in the most approved style ; now two or three are 
conjured into a spot, a moment before vacant ; 
presently, these disappear again, and are perpetu- 
ally divided and retinited. 

At every exclamation of the spectators, the little 
conjurer turns his eyes from side to side, as if 
looking round the house; smiles, casts his eyes 
modestly down, bows, and resumes his sleight-of 
hand. He not only takes up the goblets from a 
stand, and places them over the balls, but leaves 
them there for a minute, and holds his hands up, 
to show the audience that he conceals nothing in 
his palm or sleeve. He then seizes the goblets 
again and goes on. This trick over, he puts his 
cups away, and shuts his cabinet. He then knocks 
on his table, and up starts an egg, to which he 
points, to secure attention; he touches the egg 
(which opens lengthwise) and a little bird starts 
into life; sings a roundelay, claps its enamelled 
wings—which are of real humming-birds’ feathers, 
beyond any metallic art in lustre—and then falls 
back into itsegg. The little conjurer nods, smiles, 
rolis his eyes right and left, bows as before, and the 
egg disappears into the table; he bows again, and 
then sits down to intimate that the performance is 
over. The height of this little gentleman is about 
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three inches ; his table and everything else being 
in due proportion. He stands on a high square 
pedestal, apparently of marble. It is, however, of 
tin, painted white, and within it are all the wheels 
and works containing the heart of the mystery. 

This jeweller sold to a dealer, who re-sold to a 
Persian prince, not long since, a Marionette flute- 
player; but whose fingering in the most elaborate 

ieces, although as accurate as if Drouet or 

Vicholson had been the performers, had no influence 
over the tune ; which was played by a concealed 
musical box. It was, therefore, much inferior to 
those mechanical flautists we have already described. 
The jeweller has never ceased to regret having 
sold this toy. He could have borne to have parted 
with it if it had remained in Europe, but that it 
should have been conveyed, as he says, *‘ to the 
other world,”’ has been too cruel a blow. ‘* Tout 
le monde,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘ sera enchanté de mon 
ouvrage ; mais, on ne parlera pas de mot la-bas’’—all 
the world will be enchanted with my work, but no 
one will speak of me yonder—by which distant 
region, he probably means Ispahan. 

He is now perfecting a beautiful bird, which 
flies from spray to spray, and sings when it alights, 
somewhat similarly to the little Swiss bird which 
warbled so sweetly at the Great Exhibition. 


BUNYAN AND MINCE PIES. 





Manveuita Rosas.—In the impending crisis in the 
fate of the Dictator Rosas, of Buenos Ayres, the fol- 
lowing account of his distinguished daughter will be 
read with pleasure. Our readers will remember that 
we often have occasion to speak of her share in the 
public affairs of that country. We are permitted to 
copy this account of her from a private letter, from 
an American gentleman.— Daily Adv. 

There is one redeeming, purifying spirit about 
him—his daughter Manuelita Rosas, a noble, grace- 
ful, accomplished, splendid woman. She alone can 
exercise any soothing influence over the savage 
ferocity of the father—if a good act be done by the 
government her hand and heart is there ; if a life is 
spared, it is only by her interposition ; and, if rumor 
be true, she has exposed herself to blows, and even 
death, to save others. The admiration, the homage, 
the universal deference paid her, even by the bitterest 
enemies of the father, would be enough to stamp her 
as no common woman. She receives the legislative 
bodies, foreign ministers ; and almost, if not en- 
tirely, the whole diplomacy goes through her hand. 
She has her clerks and her secretary, and all foreign 
agents negotiate with her. The codrdinaie branches, 
if they, mere ciphers, can be so called, once or twice 
a year go out in a body of two or three hundred to 
pay their respects to her. It is universally conceded 
that if her equal be living she can have no superior. 





Joun Bunyan anp Mince-pres.—In No. 417 of 
Chambers’ Journal it is chronicled that John Bunyan 
scrupled to eat mince-pies, because of the supersti- 
tious character popularly attached to them ; but 
it would appear from an anecdote sent to us by a 
correspondent, that if this was true at all of the 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress he must have 
received new light upon the subject at a later period 
of life. When he was imprisoned for preaching—so 
says the anecdote—in Bedford jail, a superstitious 
lady, thinking to entrap him, sent a servant to request 
his acceptance of a Christmas pie ; whereupon Bunyan 
replied : ‘* Tell your mistress that I accept her present 
thankfully, for I have learned to distinguish between 
& mince-pie and superstition.” 





MRS. MOODIE’S LIFE IN CANADA. 


From the Spectator. 
MRS. MOODIE’S LIFE IN CANADA.* 


Tuis work contains an interesting account of the 
disagreeables, struggles, and hardships in Canada, 
of a family that ought never to have gone there. 
Captain Moodie was unversed in business and un- 
accustomed to labor. Mrs. Moodie, as the saying 
is, ‘‘ had never known what it was to soil her 
hands.’’ The captain was lucky enough to buy a 
cheap farm ; but the majority of his neighbors were 
low Yankees ; the few intelligent English ‘* were 
always so busily occupied with their farming opera- 
tions that they had little leisure or inclination for 
that sort of easy intercourse to which he had been 
accustomed. If we called in the forenoon, we gen- 
erally found our neighbor hard at work in the fields, 
and his wife over head and ears in her domestic 
occupations.’’ The captain therefore quitted his 
farm, bought wild land, cleared and cultivated by 
hired labor, entered into speculations, lost his capi- 
tal, and got involved in difficulties from which it 
took years of struggle to emerge. Mrs. Moodie, 
the sister of Agnes Strickland, and herself an 
authoress, was less fitted for the rough and ready 
life of a colonist than her husband. A poetess, 
she had too much ** sentiment’’; a fine lady, she 
was afraid of wild beasts and other phantasies ; and 
she was unacquainted with household affairs, even 
the simplest. 


For a week I was alone, my good Scotch girl hav- 
ing left me to visit her father. Some small baby 
articles were needed to be washed, and, after making 
® great preparation, I determined to try my unskilled 
hand upon the operation. The fact is, I knew noth- 
ing about the task I had imposed upon myself, and in 
a few minutes rubbed the skin off my wrists, without 
getting the clothes clean. 


These deficiencies for a colonist do not detract from 
the interest of her book ; perhaps they add to it, as 
they certainly impart indirect instruction ; but they 
should have restrained her diatribe against those 
whose writings, she says, induced her husband and 
many others to emigrate to Canada. When a 
dealer recommends an article, he assumes that the 
buyer knows how to use it. 

here is rather too much of description and 
reflection in the volumes ; incidents are sometimes 
made too much of, and dialogues reported too mi- 
nutely ; but upon the whole the book is full of 
variety and information. The occurrences of the 
journey, the disappointments and rubs that must be 
met with in entering a new abode in a newly-settled 
district, the familiar manners and small roguery of 
many of the people, with the daily disagreeables 
of a colonist’s wife, are all clearly painted, and in 
a lively style; the disproportioned importance 
which Mrs. Moodie attaches to many matters im- 
pressing the things more clearly on the mind. 
Chere was more than this ; Captain Moodie’s spec- 
ulations involved him in debt ; the country sickness 
overtook the family ; the crops failed, and the dis- 
trict was reduced to distress for provisions, except 
potatoes and bad wheat ; so that incidents of struggle 
connected with settlers’ misfortunes form a section 
of the work. The general events of daily life in 
Canada also constitute a feature, together with 
sketches of odd ‘‘ characters,’ and a very good 
account of some Red Indians who frequently visited 


* Roughing it in the Bush; or Life in Canada. By 
Susanna Moodie. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 





Mrs. Moodie ; and of whom only she speaks well 


as a class. 


The Indians are great imitators, and possess a nice 
tact in adopting the customs and manners of those 
with whom they associate. An Indian is Nature’s 
gentleman—never familiar, coarse, or vulgar. If he 
take a meal with you, he waits to see how you make 
use of the implements on the table, and the manner 
in which you eat ; which he imitates with a grave 
decorum, as if he had been accustomed to the same 
usages from childhood. He never attempts to help 
himself, or demand more food, but waits patiently 
until you perceive what he requires. I was perfectly 
astonished at this innate politeness, for it seems nat- 
ural to all the Indians with whom I have had any 
dealings. 


The offensive manners of which both Captain and 
Mrs. Moodie complain refer to twenty years ago, 
for the emigrants left England in 1832; there is 
now, they say, much improvement. So far as 
regards the Canadians or the Americans, much that 
they complain of was local or accidental. Their 
first farm was near the frontier line, and many of 
the Americans seem to have had reasons for Jeaving 
their own country, either from the state of the law 
or their own behavior ; it would not be correct to 
represent the ‘‘ navvie”’ or the convict as a sample 
of English workmen. The really offensive people 
are the low British emigrants, who, kept down at 
home by the force of habit, necessity, and opinion, 
throw off all restraint on arriving in Canada, and 
take a delight in affronting the gentry of the Old 
Country. This, however, to a great extent, arises 
from ignorance, and home neglect. See what a 
picture they exhibit immediately on landing from 
the emigrant ships. On Mrs. Moodie’s arrival, 
there was a kind of quarantine for steerage-passen- 
gers, on account of cholera; and these last were 
confined to an island in the river. 


Never shall I forget the extraordinary spectacle 
that met our sight the moment we passed the low 
range of bushes which formed a screen in front of the 
river. A crowd of many hundred Irish emigrants 
had been landed during the present and former day ; 
and all this motley crew—men, women, and children, 
who were not confined by sickness to the sheds (which 
greatly resembled cattle-pens)—were employed in 
washing clothes, or spreading them out on the rocks 
and bushes to dry. * * * 

I had heard and read much of savages, and have 
since seen, during my long residence in the bush, 
somewhat of uncivilized life ; but the Indian is one of 
Nature’s gentlemen—he never says or does « rude or 
vulgar thing. The vicious, uneducated barbarians 
who form the surplus of over-populous European 
countries, are far behind the wild man in delicacy of 
feeling or natural courtesy. The people who covered 
the island appeared perfectly destitute of shame, or 
even of a sense of common decency. Many were 
almost naked, still more but partially clothed. We 
turned in disgust from the revolting scene, but were 
unable to leave the spot until the captain had satisfied 
a noisy group of his own people, who were demand- 
ing a supply of stores. : 

And here I must observe that our passengers, who 
were chiefly honest Scotch laborers and mechanics 
from the vicinity of Edinburgh, and who while on 
board ship had conducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety, and appeared the most quiet, orderly set 
of people in the world, no sooner set foot upon the 
island than they became infected by the same spirit 
of insubordination and misrule, and were just as 
insolent and noisy as the rest. 


They fell in with a sergeant charged with the 





THE “ NEWSPAPER ANTIDOTE.” 


duty of keeping order. Captain Moodie remarked 
to him, that it could be no easy task. 


You may well say that, sir—but our night scenes 
far exceed those of the day. You would think they 
were incarnate devils ; singing, drinking, dancing, 
shouting, and cutting antics that would surprise the 
leader of a circus. They have no shame—are under 
no restraint—uobody knows them here, and they 
think they can speak and act as they please ; and 
they are such thieves that they rob one another of the 
little they sess. The healthy actually run the 
risk of taking the cholera by robbing the sick. If 
you have not hired one or two stout, honest fellows 
from among your fellow-passengers to guard your 
clothes while they are drying, you will never see half 
of them again. They are a sad set, sir, a sad set. 
We could, perhaps, manage the men ; but the women, 
sir !—the women !—Oh, sir ! 


Over all the scenes of struggle and discomfort 
an affectionate spirit, and, when real difficulties 
come, a firm heart, throw a cheerful light. Children, 
and a succession of warm-hearted Irish servants, give 
a domestic charm to roughing it in the bush. This 
picture of the eldest-born little Katie is a pleasing 
bit of something better than pastoral :-— 


The next day, we took possession of our new man- 
sion ; and no one was better pleased with the change 
than little Katie. She was now fifteen months old, 
and could just begin to prattle ; but she dared not 
venture to step alone, although she would stand by a 
chair all day, and even climb upon it. She crept 
from room to room, feeling and admiring everything, 
and talking to it in her baby language. So fond was 
the dear child of flowers, that her father used to hold 
her up to the apple-trees, then rich in their full 
spring beauty, thatshe might kiss the blossoms. She 
would pat them with her soft, white hands, murmur- 
ing like a bee among the branches. To keep her 
quiet whilst I was busy, I had only to give hera 
bunch of wild flowers. She would sit as still asa 
lamb, looking first at one and then at another, press- 
ing them to her little breast in a sort of ecstasy, as if 
she comprehended the worth of this most beautiful of 


God’s gifts to man. 
*~ 


* * * 

The banks of the little streams abounded with wild 
strawberries, which, although small, were of a de- 
licious flavor. Thither Bell and I, and the baby, 
daily repaired to gather the bright red berries of 
Nature’s own providing. Katie, young as she was, 
was very expert at helping herself, and we used to 
seat her in the middle of a fine bed, whilst we gath- 
ered further on. Hearing her talking very lovingly 
to something in the grass, which she tried to clutch 
between her white hands, calling it ‘* Pitty, pitty,’’ I 
ran to the spot, and found that it was a large garter- 
snake that she was so affectionately courting to her 
embrace. Not then aware that this formidable-look- 
ing reptile was perfectly harmless, I snatched the 
child up in my arms, and ran with her home ; never 
stopping until I gained the house, and saw her safely 
seated in her cradle. 





From the Home Journal. 
THE “‘ NEWSPAPER ANTIDOTE.” 


Mr. Emerson had the announcing of an era, 
when he was the first to say that ‘* Lectures were 
to be the antidote to the newspaper.’’ How the 
gentlemen Small Pox of the Press will relish this 
setting up of Lecturers as the Kine-pock-racy of 
the country, we shall look with some interest to 
see; but the curative itself, thus audaciously an- 
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nounced, is too important a topic to pass over, and 
we may perhaps say an instructive word or two, as 
to how so long lant a principle has been brought 
unexpectedly to bear. 

The vaccination of the Press has been a subject 


| of experiment ; but, like the Providence that sent 


a cure for the greatest scourge of mankind, not 
through the patient alembics of science, but by the 
chance-fingered udders of a diseased cow, it was 
left to indirect means to achieve it. That the 
newspaper, which is the only universal medium to 
the popular mind, should not be laden with a prin- 
ciple of moral health, from the country’s purest and 
best intellect, has seemed, we dare say, not only 
lamentable but unaccountable, to those who have 
merely observed and reasoned uponit. They have 
wondered why Emerson and Henry James, Dewey 
and Giles, Whipple and Wendell Holmes, were 
not editors. Instead of delivering six lectures a 
year, to audiences of four or five hundred, why 
were not such intellects pouring out their treasures, 
daily, each one, to fifty thousand readers? Why 
was the elephant harnessed to the go-cart and the 
mouse to the load of hay ? 

‘**Tn the way of business,’’ like other editors, we 
have often turned over the possibility of enlisting 
this first quality of mind for the press. A charming 
book makes the subscription list sigh for as charm- 
ing an *‘ article,’’ and a brilliant lecture suggests 
what it would cost to have as brilliant a ‘‘ leader.” 
We have respectfully inquired into the productive 
habits of genius, made experiments of what it would 
furnish ‘* to order,’’ and seen experiments made by 
other editors and periodicals. Of our own experi- 
menéees, we may mention one who is too famous to do 
more than smile if he ever hears of it—Thackeray. 
Seeing the inimitably graphic power of some of his 
sketches of real life, we engaged him, some years 
ago, to give us letters from London. But it was 
like arranging with a goose for a regular series of 
foie gras. He sent us his loose feathers and kept 
his liver to himself. 

No! Aaron’s beard would not have come down 
to us in history, if he had but shown the Israelites 
what he could shave from his chin, day by day ; 
and Emerson would be unrecognizably diluted, we 
venture to say, if he were trickled through a daily 
‘‘ editorial.’ Newspapers have not been to blame 
that minds like Dewey’s and Whipple’s have been 
shelved—never, till recently through Lectures, 
pouring their wisdom into the great channels for 
the many. Hiring such men for regular and com- 
pulsory intellectual labor is like hiring a sculptor 
to macadamize a road with his statues—the broken 
up Venuses and Apollos are not recognized in the 
smoothness they give, as pumice, to a highway. 

But it was in destiny, after all, that this difficulty 
was to be got over. These best minds were to 
be made to wait till they had an idea, and that 
idea was to be given undiluted to the newspapers. 
Emerson was to be made to stay at home, with his 
cart-loads of Peruvian bark, till he could give all 
their strength in lecture-pills of quinine. The 
press was to be left to run into an epidemic of vir- 
ulent scribbling, and then (to take effect as an 
** antidote’’) these minds were to appear in pillule 
concentration. No press could have hired it done. 
No committee of ways and means could have con- 
trived it. But, there goes the diseased newspaper, 
with the corrective pustule—the ‘‘ report of last 
night’s lecture’’— inserted by the reporter’s quill, 
and (irrelevant, but psofessionally interesting) 
nothing to pay for the virus! For their vaccina- 





THE ONLY HOPE FOR THE SUGAR PLANTER. 


tion of the daily papers the Kine-pock-racy make 
no charge to the patient ! 

The pride and the purse of the lecturer are both 
enlisted, of course, in keeping him at home till he 
has such ideas as will draw an audience, and the 
Lecture-room thus works, unexpectedly, as the 
intellectual sieve \ong wanted for pulpits and periodi- 
cals. His pride, also, forces him to wait till he 
has ideas that will not suffer by the stripping of 
their verbiage—(such as they get by newspaper 
reporting) —and the report atones for its freedom by 
being a trumpet of celebrity, no lectures being thus 
roughly honored except for their force and novelty. 

And this brings us to the wonderful part of the 
whole matter—the willingness of the newspapers to 
be inoculated with their own “‘ antidote!’’ As orig- 
inal contributions or editorials, these reports of 
lectures would “never do.’”? The conservative 
views of Dewey, the probing truths of Emerson, 
the magnificently bold unpopularisms of Henry 
James—the newspapers that report them would as 
soon burn up their subscription books as advance 
such opinions on their own responsibility. Duly 
published they are, however, unqualified and un- 
contradicted ; and so, by the very circulation of the 
disease itself, the healing principle is carried to the 
extremities of the land. The lecture-room is the 
moral Jenner of our time—though, unlike the 
vaccine virus, the virtue of its ** antidote ”’ springs 
from the higher perfection, not from the disease, 
of the animal from whom it is taken. 

We have but taken up the end of a thread that 
leads to a great deal of speculation. In the 
reader’s hand we must leave it, for the present. 





From the Economist. 
THE ONLY HOPE FOR THE SUGAR PLANTER. 


Tue following letter suggests some important 
considerations to the Colonial Sugar Planter, to 
which he will do well to give his best attention. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST, 


Sin—The quantity of beet-root converted into su- 
gar, within the limits of the German Customs Union, 
is stated, in the last number of the ‘* Central blatt der 
Abgabe, Gewerbe und Handels-gesetzgebung in Preus- 
sen,’’ to have been as follows, viz.— 


Centner. 
3,890,464 
4,453,092 
5,633,848 
7,676,771 

- 9,896,717 
- 11,532,721 
- 14,724,310 


In the fiscal year of 1844—5 

“ «6 “cc “ “ 1845—6 
© 1846—7 
«© 1847—8 
«1848-9 . 
© 1849—50 . 
© 1850—1 


And, it is added, as 12 parts of beet-root produce 1 
part of sugar, there will have been made in the past 
year 1,227,000 centner, or about 62,000 tons of beet- 
root sugar, being more than one half of the entire 
consumption of sugar in the whole extent of the Zoll- 
verein. 

But Sézel, in his work on beet-root sugar, based his 
calculation upon 20 parts of heet-root being required 
to produce 1 part of sugar, though he observes that in 
good factories 16 parts or even less produce 1. Private 
information, upon which we rely, leads us to believe 
the average production to be 15 to 1, which would 
bring the whole quantity made in the countries belong- 
ing to the Customs Union in 1850-1 to 46,500 tons. 

But, whatever the ratio, the progressive increase of 
the use of beet-root in the manufacture of sugar is 
evident ; and the probability is that with the improved 
and improving methods of elaboration, the same quan- 





tity of the root has produced, and will every year pro- 
duce, more sugar than in the preceding, and conse- 
quently the total produced be greater. 


Cc. D. T. 
London, Jan., 1852. 


There is one point on which our correspondent’s 
remarks would Jead to a very wrong inference. At 
the present time the quantity of beet-root which is 
supposed to yield one ton of sugar, according to the 
existing fiscal regulations of the Zollverein, is fif- 
teen tons. That is, that for every 15 tons of root 
used, the duty on 1 ton of sugar is charged. It is 
said that 12 tons of root in some cases produced 1 
ton of sugar, and, when such is the case, the manu- 
facturer will pay a smaller duty upon the quantity 
of sugar obtained. We have reason to believe that 
such is the case. But then our correspondent an- 
ticipates that ‘* with the improved and improving 
methods of elaboration, the same quantity of root 
has produced, and will every year produce, more 
sugar than in the preceding.’’ That the improve- 
ment in this respect has been great and rapid there 
can be no doubt, but we have as little doubt that, so 
far as regards the quantity of extract obtained, it has 
reached nearly, if not quite, its utmost limit. It 
must be obvious that no more sugar can be extracted 
from any substance than it contains. And when 
64 to 74 per cent. is already extracted from beet- 
root, we believe it to have very nearly reached its 
limit, even from the best plant. That other im- 
provements will take place, which will economize 
the production, improve the quality, and extend the 
manufacture, we have no doubt. 

But it is just on this fact that the great hope of 
our colonies rests ; and it is the more important, 
therefure, that we should notice it. A very few 
years ago, while beet-root contained from 7 to 8 per 
cent. of sugar, the process was so imperfect that 
only 3 per cent. was obtained ; now the best manu- 
facturers with the most improved processes obtain 
from 64 to 74 per cent. They have, therefore, 
nearly reached the limit in this respect. But with 
regard to the cane, while it contains from 16 to 18 
per cent. of sugar, as yet, in the West Indies, the 
processes generally in use extract only from 5 to 8 
percent. There is, therefore, an enormous margin 
of yield unexhausted in favor of the sugar-cane. 
And those who are interested in the cultivation of 
sugar in our colonies must indeed be blind to their 
present condition, and to the circumstances on which 
their future success or ruin must depend, who do 
not see that it is to that margin alone that they 
must now look. It is to increased production from 
the same amount of labor and outlay, or from even 
a diminished quantity of each, that the colonial 
planter must look. ‘The more scarce labor may be, 
and the more expensive it is, the more necessary it 
becomes, that all the meaus which science and im- 
proved mechanical agencies offer, shal] be used to 
make it as productive as possible. Let the sugar 
planter fix his whole attention upon these facts :— 
the beet-root contains from 7 to 8 per cent. of sugar ; 
—ten years ago, of that quantity the processes then 
known secured to the manufacturer only about 3- 
per cent.: now he obtains nearly the whole. On 
the other hand, the cane contains from 16 to 18 per 
cent. of sugar :—by the processes still most gen- 
erally practised in our colonies, an extent of only 
from 5 to 8 per cent. is obtained. Let the cane- 
grower inquire how he can increase his extract, 
and never rest satisfied until he has, like the beet- 
root manufacturer, obtained from his plant all that 
it will yield. 





THE MORMONS AT UTAH. 


That is his only chance. To hope for higher 
prices is obviously in vain. We do not allude to 
temporary fluctuations of prices. They will go a 
little higher or a little lower, as the supply may be 
checked by temporary suspension or reduction of 
trade. But the whole tendency will rather be 
downward than upward, in proportion as the im- 
proved methods practised in some places are ex- 
tended to others. Low prices and a greatly ex- 
tended consumption for cheaply produced sugar, 
will mark the future of the sugar trade. 





From the Spectator, Jan. 31. 
THE MORMONS AT UTAH. 


Tue Mormons are deiermined to die hard; and 
they are the more likely to do so since their death 
seems to he doomed while the sect is yet growing 
with all the vigor of youth. They will be exter- 
minated by the United States like a tribe of Red 
Indians ; yet their numbers are continually re- 
cruited, even from England ; and they confront the 
great republic with an audacity that feels no mis- 
giving. 

Founded by the now canonized Joe Smith, who 
professed to have rested his mission on a new 
Koran divinely sent fromm heaven—said to be a 
Greek Testament illegible to his crew—the sect 
from the first admitted infallibility and impeccabil- 
ity in its hierarchy ; even dissension in the privi- 
leged families, not conducted with the most punctil- 
ious tongues, has not destroyed that arbitrary 
faith ; the very death of Smith—killed unintention- 
ally by the volunteers of the United States when 
the sect was last driven from its moorings in Illinois 
—could not destroy the belief in his omnipotency. 
When ignorant faith plays at inspiration and 
hierarchy, especially when its half-hypocritical 
half-credulous self-cajolery is intoxicated by the 
licentious freedom which so often attends it, there 
are no bounds to the capacity of its hallucinations. 
Credulous fanaticism, with its blood on fire and its 
tongue in its cheek, is the most untamable of the 
knave-fool tribe. 

The Mormons naturally were a pest to their 
neighbors ; regarding all things as the property of 
the ‘* saints,”’ they coolly appropriated everything 
that was found in the hands of the ‘ Gentiles” ; 
and thus a Mormon on the next land to yours was 
worse than a polecat near your poultry-yard. 
Their expulsion was inevitable, and it could not be 
otherwise than roughly executed. Their houses 
were burned down as the nests of vermin are de- 
stroyed. But they took it coolly: ‘ It ’s wonder- 
ful,’’ exclaimed a Mormon, who, finding it useless 
to enter upon a shooting-match with his assailants, 
stood by in critical mood while his log-house was 
burned down—‘‘ it’s wonderful how that green 
wood burns!’’? Nevertheless, their coolness was 
not reconcilement ; impeccable in their own esteem, 
the victory of the ‘‘ Gentiles’? was a wanton out- 
rage; and again they went forth into the desert, 
strong in faith, full to the gorge with vindictive 
passion. Far to the West they went, and settled 
in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. 

But the 
and goes Westward; and the Great Salt Lake 
proves to be on one of the highways to California. 
Awkward is it to find on your path a numerous 
tribe of Saints, who have self-permission to deem 


at ae also constantly expands 





your property theirs by right divine. The great 
republic learns that certain of its travelling sons are 
murdered, and looks wistfully at the Great Salt 
Lake—convenient station on the road to California. 
Governor Brigham Young, Saint-in-chief, sees the 
republicans surrounding him; he temporizes; he 
even takes the initiative ; his people are numbered, 
a vast census is sent to the Congress at Washing- 
ton. asking admission to the Union for the ‘* State 
of Deseret.”” The United States know no “ State 
of Deseret,’ but consent to recognize ** the Ter- 
ritory of Utah.”? Accordingly, a delegate is admit- 
ted to Congress, and judges are sent, with 20,000 
dollars as an advance for public buildings and 
24,000 for salaries and other public expenses. 
Nay, with one of those marvellous liberalities of 
which imperious authorities alone are guilty, Brig- 
ham Young is recognized as governor. 

The judges and secretary arrive; but, after 
their long journey, Governor Young refuses to let 
them call upon him; none but Mormons, he said, 
should have been sent, not ‘‘ damned rascals.’’ 
And this incivility proves to be but the prelude to 
a series of indignities recounted by the mortified 
jodges in a ‘report’? to the President of the 

nited States. The judges seem to have been very 
well-disposed, accommodating fellows; they per- 
severed hard in the endeavor to conciliate and 
enlighten the Mormons ; they attended public din- 
ners, where studied insult usurped the place of 
toast and sentiment and the flowers of eulogy; 
they lectured on the merits of Washington, father 
of his country ; they protested blandly ; and at last 
there is nothing left for them but to report. At 
the dinner, at the lecture, at the church, the United 
States officials were consigned to everlasting per- 
dition, with an inspired Billingsgate dialect and the 
most explicit allusion to the topography of their 
ultimate destination. At the festivities to celebrate 
the anniversary of the arrival of the Mormon Pio- 
neers in the Valley, on the 24th of July— 


We were seated upon the platform with a number 
of the leading met of the church, including the 
resent delegate in Congress (Honorable John M. 
rnhiese.) The governor rose to address the audi- 
ence ; and a profound silence ensued, as is always 
the case when he rises to speak. After reflecting in 
terms of condemnation upon:the alleged hostility of 
General Taylor to the Mormons, and to giving them 
a government, he exclaimed in a loud and exulting 
tone, ‘* But Zachary Taylor is dead and in hell, and 
I am glad of it.’’ Then, drawing himself up to his 
utmost height, and stretching out his hands towards 
heaven, he declared, in a still more violent voice, 
‘*And I prophesy in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
by the power of the priesthood that is upon me, that 
any President of the United States who lifts his finger 
against this people shall die an untimely death, and 
go to hell!’ To this sentiment there came up from 
those seated around us, and from all parts of the 
house, loud and mingled responses of ‘‘ Amen !’’ 
**Good !’’ ** Hear !”’ &c. 


On a “‘ subsequent occasion’’— 


In reply to the remarks made by one of the under- 
signed upon the subject, before a large audience, the 

vernor reiterated and declared, ‘‘I did say that 

eneral Taylor was dead and in hell, and I know it.’’ 
A man in the crowd, seemingly to give the governor 
an opportunity of fixing its truth, spoke out and said, 
**How do you know it?’ To which the governor 
promptly answered, ‘‘ Because God told me so.’? An 
elder in the church, laying his hand upon the shoulder 
of one of the undersigned, added, “‘ Yes, judge, and 





IRISH CRIME. 


_ "ll know it too ; for you ’Il see him when you get 
ere. 


When one of ‘‘ the undersigned” had delivered 
the Washington lecture, and politely asked for a 
stone towards a monument for the father of his 
country— 


At the close of the address, the governor arose, and 
denounced the speaker with great violence, as ‘‘ pro- 
foundly ignorant or wilfully wicked ;’’ strode the 
stage, madly assumed various theatrical attitudes, 
declared ‘* he was a greater man than even George 
Washington,”’ that ‘‘ he knew more than ever George 
Washington did,’’ that ‘‘ he was the man that could 
handle the sword,’’ and ‘* that if there was any more 
discussion there would be pulling of hair and cutting 
of throats.’’ Referring to a remark of the speaker, 
**That the United States government was humane, 
and kindly dis towards them,”’ he said, ‘‘ I 
know the United states did not murder our wives and 
children, burn our houses, and rob us of our proper- 
ty ; but they stood by and saw it done, and never 
opened their mouths, the damned scoundrels !’? By 
this time the passions of the people were lashed into a 
fury like his own. To every sentence he uttered 
there was a prompt and determined reponse, showing 
beyond a doubt that all the hostile and seditious sen- 
timents we had previously heard were the sentiments 
of this people. Those of us present felt the personal 
danger that surrounded us. If the governor had but 
pointed his finger towards us, as an indication of his 
wish, we have no doubt we would have been massacred 
before leaving the house. But he did not point his 
finger. 


Merciful governor! But this is not the worst. 
The judges were superseded in their functions ; 
trials took place unknown to them, and were settled 
by the autocrat. The 20,000 dollars, for public 
buildings Young embezzled and devoted to paying 
the debts of the Church ; the 24,000 dollars, which 
the secretary tried to send back again, was seized 
by a kind of highway robbery, under holy orders, 
from the custody of ‘* the honorable A. W. Babbit, 
late delegate to Congress from the Territory,’”’ who 
was arrested on the road, and his tent torn down, 
though one of ‘‘his wives” was at the moment 
“* nursing a sick baby.’’ The climax of horrors is 
the ultra-Mahometan polygamy, in which the 
Mahomet of the Salt Lake excels all the faithful ; 
the outraged judges had seen the governor “‘ riding 
through the streets in an omnibus, with a large 
company of his wives, more than two thirds of 
whom had infants in their arms;.a sure sign,” 
naively adds the judicial report with a Gamp-like 

acity, ‘* that the evil was increasing” ! 
ow, a state that asks admission to the Union 


and then insults it, that blasphemes the memory of | th 


George Washington, that embezzles the federal 
cash, murders citizens of the republic, and infests 
the overland rout to California with ‘ Saints’’— 
that state cannot last; but, as we see, it cannot be 
taught; therefore it must be exterminated. And, 
for all its distance, it will be coerced—as easily as 
France, that inverse counterpart of Utah—that 
republic coerced by the enthroned Mormon of the 
Tuileries! Such are the strange dislocated paral- 
lels of our day ; in the far West, Mormon Islam is 
inviting the exterminating march of “order”; in 
the capital of civilization, the Mormon is trium- 
phant. Where, indeed, is civilization? In his 
next map, or on his “‘ great globe,’”? Mr. Wyld 
should point out its probable site. 





From the Examiner. 
IRISH CRIME. 


We have long been accustomed to the crimes of 
Irish indigence, and the blood-thirstiness of Irish 
destitution. We have now the disgust of contem- 
plating, and the task of accounting for, the same 
crimes in districts and counties of admitted pros- 
perity. Munster is tranquil. Cork and Limerick 
undisturbed by one agrarian outrage. The judges 
declare that life and property were never or no- 
where more secure than they are at this moment in 
the county of Tipperary. The ditchers and delvers 
of Ireland are thus tranquillized. A panacea has 
been found for the evils of con-acre. New pur- 
chasers and landlords have established themselves 
in the midst of the Celts, and given money wages 
to the laboring class which nv longer overwhelm the 
demand with the supply. 

While the destitute and have-nothing districts of 
Treland are thus in a way of amelioration, the have- 
something population of wealthier counties are all 
of a sudden relapsed into the old Irish malady of 
secret associations, generating murder. These are 
the counties in which tenant-right has come to 
exist, and where the agitation of that question has 
occasioned the deepest excitement. These form the 
classic soil, too, of Orangemen and Ribandmen, the 
Protestant feeling stirred by the aggression of last 
year, and the Catholic feeling not left to stagnate. 
The land question is no doubt at the bottom of the 
popular conspiracy; but when it appears that 
throughout this region all the Protestant tenants 
have paid their rents, and none but Catholic tenants 
refuse, it is difficult not to believe that religious 
creed has something to do with the system of re- 
pudiating rent. 


Of course when tenants systematically decline to 


pay rent, landlords must eject. Whenever this 
takes place, the Anti-Rent Association of Monaghn, 
Armagh, and Louth appoints emissaries to murder 
landlord, agent, or bailiff. ‘The deed is committed 
in full daylight, within half a mile of a town, ona 
market-day, just as well and with as certain impu- 
nity as in the most remote by-road. When the 
murder is perpetrated, although none will interfere 
to prevent or tu seize the murderers, the police 
succeed in ascertaining and in capturing them. But 
what of that? Juries are too much intimidated to 
convict. A special commission hastens down with 
all the authority and terrors of the law, with the 
utmost difficulty witnesses are procured to speak out 
the truth at great risk and at the expense of self- 
expatriation, yet the ends of justice are defeated by 
e terrors of a single juryman, who knows that a 
true verdict makes him a marked man, and consigns 
him to as certain death as would await the murderer 
in the dock. 

That a remedy must be found for the triumph and 
impunity of crime is too clear to need argument. 
A successful repudiation of rent is a social creed 
that would soon spread from north to south. Indeed, 
any association that successfully defies the law has 
but too natural a tendency to become popular and 
universal in Ireland. It is also greatly to be feared 
that in the present state of the Roman See, subject 
to the absolutist powers, no aid is to be expected 
from the ultramontane clergy of Ireland, even 
towards the duty of counteracting this resuscitated 
Thuggism. 
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FOREIGN REFUGEES AND ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 


Tue following is the text of the despatch ad- 
dressed by Prince Schwarzenberg to Count Buol- 
Schauenstein, Austrian Minister Plenipotentiary 
in England, to which reference was made in the 
House of Commons on Monday evening :— 


Vienna, Feb. 4, 1852. 

Lord Granville has had the goodness to communi- 
cate to your excellency the despatch which he ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Westmoreland, under date of 
the 13th of January last, in answer to the protests 
(reclamations) which you, M. le Comte, were charged 
to present to the government of her Britannic majesty 
against the tolerance accorded in England to the rev- 
olutionary proceedings (menées revolutionaires) of 
the political refugees who have found an asylum in 
that country. 

The first part of this document (Lord Granville’s 
despatch) turns on the high value which the English 
people attach to the right of asylum, and on the mo- 
tives which hinder the British government from 
thinking of (songer @) restraining that right, by pre- 
senting an alien bill to Parliament. 

We do not feel ourselves called upon to enter upon 
a controversy on the arguments employed in this part 
of the despatch of Lord Granville, since we have never 
denied to England the exercise of the right of asylum 
in itself, any more than we have pretended to dictate 
to the British government, which itself is the most 
competent judge, the means which it should employ 
to obviate the flagrant abuse of this right. 

All that we have demanded of the British government 
(and we shall not cease to demand it) is, that it shall 
so manage ( faire en sorte) that the political refugees 
to whom it accords an asylum shall not be allowed to 
pursue, under the shadow of the hospitality which 
they enjoy, machinations openly hostile to the States 
of the continent, and especially to Austria. 

Lord Granville has been so good (a bien voulu) as 
to offer us, on this subject, an assurance that the 
British government would not only regret, but would 
loudly condemn, all attempts on the part of the refu- 
gees to excite insurrection in their original country ; 
that it would continue to watch (surveiller) the con- 
duct of suspected refugees, and would seek, by all 
legal means, to hinder them from abusing—to the 
detriment of governments in friendly alliance with 
Great Britain—the hospitality which the English laws 
so generously accord to them. 

The Emperor, in noting down (en prenant acte) 
these assurances, has pleasure in thence deriving a 
hope {aime a y puiser l’espoir) that the British gov- 
ernment will henceforth know how to make more am- 
ple and rigorous use than it has hitherto done of the 
legal means at its disposal, and which it appears to 
judge sufficient to enable it to fulfil its international 
duties with regard to the proceedings of the refugees. 

At any rate, (toutefois,) while waiting till these 
dispositions of the British government are followed by 
deeds, (soient suivies d’effet,) the almost unlimited 
liberty of action which the refugees have hitherto en- 
joyed in England, with regard to the revolutionary 
‘awe that a great number of them do not cease 

atching against the repose of the States of the con- 
tinent, imposes upon us, on our side, the duty of tak- 
ing some measures of precaution, tending to guard us 
against the annoyances (inconveniens) and dangers 
of which that liberty is the source. 

The Imperial authorities will henceforth receive 
orders to ‘‘ redouble’’ their vigilance with regard to 
travellers coming from England, and to execute 
strictly in relation to their passports the existing 
rules to which formerly, under the empire of other 
circumstances, it had become a habit to make frequent 
exceptions in favor of British subjects. The Imperia 
government, moreover, reserves to itself the faculty of 
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taking into consideration ulterior measures, if unhap- 
pily the need of them still makes itself felt. 

Your excellency is charged to read and give a copy 
of this despatch to Lord Granville. 


Comments of the ‘Times, 25th February. 


The reply which Prince Schwarzenberg has 
thought proper to make to Lord Granville’s temper- 
ate and judicious despatch on the subject of the 
foreign refugees in London, affords indisputable 
evidence that the vindictive spirit of the Austrian 
minister is directed not so much against any partic- 
ular system of foreign policy, as against this coun- 
try itself. It is with great regret that we notice 
the existence of such feelings on the part of a chief 
minister of a state whose principal external inter- 
ests we stifl hold to be closely connected with those 
of Great Britain. We do not doubt that the un- 
friendly language applied to Austria when she 
was contending with a revolution which threatened 
the empire with dissolution, and the popular ova- 
tion offered to a man undeserving of such honors, 
who was known to be her bitterest enemy, must 
have impaired the cordial and respectful reception 
which an Englishman was once sure to meet with 
in the Austrian dominions. We do not deny that 
many of the acts of a former administration, both 
in Italy, in Hungary, and in Germany, indicated a 
degree of indifference to the rights of the Imperial 
Government which sowed distrust and resentment 
in the place of confidence and amity. But since 
those occurrences took place changes of great im- 
portance have occurred not only in the British cab- 
inet, but in the state of Europe, and it exhibits a 
paltry and undiscerning mind to allow disputes of 
this nature to survive the occasion of them, and, 
above all, to inflame them with fresh provocations 
at a time when the general interests of Europe 
urgently demand union and confidence. 

The British government has no engines of police 
to place at the disposal] of foreign powers, and they 
are exposed in this country to the same liberty of 
discussion and adverse combinations of their politi- 
cal antagonists to which our own government is 
compelled to submit. All that Lord Granville 
could promise, and all that any government could 
do, in answer to the demands of the foreign gov- 
ernments was to assure them that the laws of this 
country should not be evaded or violated with impu- 
nity. Not content, however, with this assurance, 
Prince Schwarzenberg has informed the ministers 
of England that until they evince their readiness 
to adopt his policy of rigor and suspicion, the Aus- 
trian police is instructed to redouble its vigilance 
on travellers arriving from England, and to enforce 
against them all the odious and absurd passport 
formalities from which British subjects have been 
hitherto partially exempted. nything more 
petty and unjust than such a deliberate persecution 
of unoffending travellers can hardly be conceived 
on the part of a government which claims to be 
considered as one of the civilized powers of Europe. 
No political charges have been made that we know 
of against any English subject in the Austrian 
dominions ; certainly no English emissaries have 
ever been accused of any crime more heinous than 
the distribution of the Bible, or that taste for good 
music which a couple of Austrian officers punished 
by cutting down Mr. Mather in the streets of Flor- 
ence. Yet, because there are in London a num- 
ber of disaffected fugitives, once subjects of Aus- 
tria, who have taken refuge here without any in- 
vitation or encouragement on our part, we are now 
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told that Englishmen travelling for business or 
pleasure in the Austrian territories are to be ex- 
posed to the vexatious annoyances of police 
‘* vigilance,’’ and are even threatened with more 
serious restrictions. Prince Schwarzenberg must 
be aware that the result of such instructions given 
to the subordinate agents of the government on the 
frontiers of the empire will probably lead to many 
of those unfortunate private altereations and wrongs 
which it is always the interest of an enlightened 
aes to avoid, and for which it may become 

td Malmesbury’s duty to demand redress in a 
different manner. On these subjects nothing is 
more unworthy of the government of a great nation 
than to keep up a war of acrimonious despatches. 
To demand redress in a just case and from a friendly 

wer ought to be to obtain it; and we hope the 

ritish government will not prolong such a corre- 
spondence. But, on the other hand, the menace of 
Prince Schwarzenberg is calculated to give rise 
to fresh claims for protection and fresh causes of 
complaint. 

The communications habitually carried on be- 
tween this country and the Austrian empire are 
not so extensive or so necessary that this interfer- 
ence with them will produce much inconvenience 
to vs. But we hope that the public will be of 
Opinion that their own interests and the dignity of 
the country ought to prevent them, as much as 
possible, from placing themselves under these 
offensive and humiliating conditions in the territo- 
ries of an unfriendly power and a churlish minis- 
ter. The baths of Carlsbad, the Danube steam- 
boats, the beer-gardens of Vienna, and the galleries 
of Milan or Venice, are not essential to Englishmen, 
for a visit to them may well be postponed till a 
more propitious period. English travellers are 
not wont to flock where they are told that the 
rigor of the Austrian police is to dog their foot- 
steps, and if these measures are persevered in, the 
consequences will be more disagreeable to many 
of the subjects of Austria than to ourselves. 

We are unwilling to attach more importance to 
such proceedings than they deserve, for they are 
too foolish and impertinent to support discussion 
as political measures. But of all times in recent 
history this certainly is that in which a judicious 
minister of the House of Austria would be least 
disposed to seek fresh grounds of quarrel with this 
country ; for these measures are expressly directed, 
not against the British cabinet, but against the 
private interests and convenience of Englishmen 
abroad. Prince Schwarzenberg and Lord Pal- 
merston were the two statesmen in all Europe 
who were apparently most deceived by Louis Na- 
poleon’s coup d’état, for though they lived on ex- 
ceedingly bad terms with each other, in their dis- 
position and in their defects they bear a striking 
resemblance. They accordingly took the same 
view of the revolution which converted the French 
republic into a military despotism; and though 
circumstances may have modified the judgment of 
the late foreign secretary, it is notorious that the 
Austrian envoy in Paris is still the most assiduous 
parasite of the Elysée, and has followed a line of 
conduct wholly distinct from the reserved and dig- 
nified attitude of his Russian colleague. Con- 
vinced, therefore, as we are that the views of the 
cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin coincide 
entirely with the policy of this country on the 
questions most essential to the maintenance of peace 
and the territorial independence of Europe, we 
have no such assurance on the part of Austria ; and 
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a deliberate attempt to annoy this country by petty 
means at a moment when the greatest interests are 
at stake would seem to indicate that the views of 
the cabinet of Vienna are turned to other objects. 
Such a disposition, if it exist, is of far more im- 
portance to our own interests on the continent, and 
to the general peace, than any measures which 
Austria may adopt at home ; and we shall not be sur- 
prised if the preparations made by the French gov- 
ernment, with an obvious view to Switzerland, 
should bring more clearly to light the understand- 
ing we suspect. It would seem, at least, incredi- 
ble that Prince Schwarzenberg should reply in 
such a tone to Lord Granville’s conciliatory note, 
if he were not actuated by more general and serious 
grounds of difference. he administration of the 
Foreign Office by the late Secretary of State for 
that department was too short to have left any im- 
portant traces in the affairs of Europe, but it has 
at least given indications of official aptitude and per- 
sonal ability to protect our interests abroad in the 
best spirit. Though we know nothing of Lord 
Malmesbury’s qualifications for the post he has 
accepted, we have no doubt that he will act as 
Lord Granville or Lord Palmerston would have 
acted if any English subject is unfairly subjected 
to annoyances which are discreditable to the min- 
ister who can authorize such practices, and incon- 
sistent with the true interests and ancient alli- 
ance of the two nations. 





Encuisu Proverntxe.—The following, written from 
England, is going the round of the papers, and is as 
true as the gospel, in my opinion. I have seen better 
ploughing here with a pair of oxen than in the old 
country with five horses ; but Johnny won’t learn. 
**Lord! only look at five great, elephant-looking 
beasts in one plough, with one great lummokin fellow 
to hold the handle, and another to carry the whip, 
and a boy to lead, whose boots have more iron on 
them than the horses’ hoofs have, all crawling as if 
going to a funeral! What sort of a way is that to do 
work? It makes me mad to look at ’em. If there is 
any airthly clumsy fashien of doin’ a thing, that ’s 
the way they are always sure to git here. They ’rea 
benighted, obstinate, bull-headed people the English, 
that ’s the fact, and always was.’’ Well done, Jona- 
than—quite true!—From a private letter from 
Boston. 





Tue Jews 1n Panis.—The Jews of Paris, headed 
by M. de Rothschild, and other distinguished per- 
sons of the sect, have just established a society at 
Paris for the study and propagation of the sacred 
sciences. Rooms have been taken, in which religious 
instruction is given gratuitously to young men des- 
tined for the priesthood, and in which Jews of all 
classes assemble to pray and hear religious books 
read. A rabbi is attached to the estavlishment, and 
every Sunday M. Albert Cohn, a distinguished 
Oriental scholar, reads and explains passages from 
the Fathers of the Synagogue. 





Blossoms of Childhood. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Broken Bud.’’ New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The many testimonials of appreciation, both public 
and private, which followed the publication of ‘‘ The 
Broken Bud,’’ promise much for this second work, 
compiled by the same author. It consists of a choice 
selection of poems, all contributing to one lovely 
theme—happy and innocent childhood. It seems as 
though the author had rifled every haunt of Poesy. 
It is only to be regretted that she has graced it with 
p Ro flowers from her own blossoming heart.— 











